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A Pepsi break for efficiency’s sake... 


Modern plant management recognizes the importance of a refreshment break, knows 
it boosts morale, efficiency and productivity. Especially true when today’s lighter 
Pepsi-Cola is the refreshment, because it’s preferred by up-to-date people everywhere. 

There’s another profit motive, too. A machine vending Pepsi—in 
disposable cups or in single-drink bottles—pays substantial profit 
with no investment . . . no service problems . . . no maintenance. Look 
into this modern personnel refreshment program. Call your local 
Pepsi-Cola Bottler today, or write: National Accounts Dept., Pepsi-Cola 
Company, 3 West 57th Street, New York 19, New York. 
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across 
the 
Edctor's 
Desk... 


by 
CHARLES W. DAVIS 





Much is heard about the various freedoms 
we enjoy in the United States. It might be a 
good idea to review some of the industrial 
freedoms peculiar to our economy. These were 
spelled out recently in the publication of one 
of our major oil companies. They include: 

Freedom to try anything. This includes 
new ideas, inventions, new products, new 
methods, etc., despite the ridicule of our 
associates and our competitors, and the ever 
present, “They said it couldn’t be done.” 

Freedom to compete. In our economy, ev- 
ery industry is open to all comers, One can 
engage in any activity or business that he 
desires. 

Freedom to make profit. In supplying 
goods and services, we are permitted the 


legitimate profits that accrue to our busi- 
ness. 


Freedom to elect managers. Business en- 
joys the right to select and choose its own 
foremen, supervisors, and other managers. 
They can use any basis for their selection— 
ability, talents, skills, etc. — without the 
dictates of politicians or the law. 

On the subject of freedom for foremen, Gor- 
don Hanes, president of Hanes Hosiery Mills, 
had this to say, “The degree to which top man- 
agement utilizes the knowledge and observa- 
tion powers of the foreman, encourages his 
dissatisfaction with the way things are, and 
gives him a chance to try out new ideas, may 
be the key to company success in keenly com- 
petitive situations.” He went on to say, “The 
foreman should have broad feedom to experi- 
ment without fear of making mistakes. The 
foreman must also be encouraged to be dis- 
satisfied with present methods and urged to 
try out new ones.” 

Letter To The Editor 
Dear Mr. Davis, 

As I sat reading Bert Walter’s article “Eval- 
uation of the Recreation Program” in The 
Personnel Administrator, April issue, I won- 
dered to myself if there isn’t a possible way 
to measure the benefits of various facets of 
the Personnel Administration Program. 

Personally, I believe the only true way to 
measure the worthwhileness of any program 
attempted is by the good old dollars and cents 
method. No matter what topic we discuss, 
whether it be productivity, morale, community 
relations, public relations, and even recreation, 
the ultimate benefit of each of these programs 
must eventually be measured in part or as a 
whole, in terms of profits to the Company. 

To say that any one of these programs is 
benefiting the Company by way of improved 
morale, which in turn increases productivity, 
does not necessarily mean that the Company 
is any better off than before the program was 
started. If the cost of providing any one of 
these programs was so exhorbitant, it is quite 
possible that we could have had less produc- 
tivity and still made the same amount at the 
end of the year. 

It is also quite possible that if our employ- 
ees had been given the money used to finance 
these programs in their weekly pay checks, 
they could have spent it on some form of rec- 
reation or leisure more to their own individual 
liking. In this way all employees would benefit, 
not just the few who felt they could become 
one of the gang if they hoped to succeed. 

Today, many of us in Personnel work are 
looking for what might be called gimmicks to 
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substantiate our existance in the hierarchy of 
management. We look for excuses for not 
wanting to tabulate the benefits of our ideas 
and beliefs, in terms which any executive could 
readily understand—profits. Is this because we 
really don’t want Management to know that 
the benefit reaped by such programs would 
not warrant their expenditure, if measured in 
terms of actual dollars and cents return to the 
Company. 

Many times when we attempt to advise em- 
ployees of the cost of such programs, in terms 
of fringe benefits, the reply will come back 
that “We don’t ask for it” or “I didn’t par- 
ticipate in the program, therefore it is no 
money in my pocket.” 

At times I believe that many Personnel men 
and women are seeking to make employees’ 
satisfaction on the job a complicated and bur- 
densome affair, because by so doing they then 
become a necessary and useful part of the 
Management team. 

The question also arises in my mind as to 
whether such concern over human relations, 
recreation, etc., does not tend to encourage 
employees, less and less, to do any of their 
own thinking. If we want to lead his life, solve 
his problems, worry about what he does with 
his money, provide his family with benefits 
which he would otherwise not give them, and 
generally worry about his personality and 
ability to get along with others, are we not 
discouraging the very fundamental require- 
ments of progress — individualism and the 
necessity to think for oneself. 

If we as employers, provide good working 
hours and conditions, a good living wage and 
treat our employees fairly, friendly but with 
firmness, and without bias or discrimination, I 
believe that is all that we, as employers, are 
obligated to do. If these basic requirements 
are not present, all the other gimmicks 
drummed up by the experts will not stop em- 
ployees from going on strike when the Union 
demands it, or from becoming disgruntled 
when things are not going their way. 

Very truly yours, 
Robert E. Slauenwhite 
Vice President, Personnel Administration 
Art Steel Company, Inc., New York, N.Y. 


ASPA Leadership Conference 

This year, for the first time, as the result 
of a survey of cll ASPA chapters by Bert M. 
Walter, a one-day workshop Seminar has been 
arranged for officers of ASPA chapters and 
local personnel groups. The purpose is to pre- 
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sent the best of practices and activities that 
alert personnel chapters have found to be 
effective in. accomplishing their goals. From 
the few ideas already previewed we guarantee 
a wealth of practical ideas will be forthcoming. 

You can’t afford to miss it. We have made it 
easy to attend by setting it up on the day 
before the opening of the Annual Conference 
in Milwaukee. 

Send your reservation and enrollment fees, 
payable to Marquette University to: 

Management Center Registrar 

Marquette University, 606 North 13th St. 

Milwaukee 3, Wisconsin 

or phone: DIvision 4-1000, Ext. 330 

cost: $18.00, includes luncheon and 

materials, 
Please indicate: 

1. Names and addresses of enrollees. 

2. Chapter or group representing. 


HALF A MILLION 

The extent of training, education, and de- 
velopment for supervisory and managerial 
personnel is estimated to include 500,000 in all 
levels up to and including that of president. 
About 40% of these attend programs con- 
ducted by professional organizations, outside 
the company. The balance of 60% is equally 
divided between company conducted in-plant 
programs and college and university programs. 
With rare exception, the Company picks up 
the tab for these programs. 

LOOK! POSITION OPEN 

Fine opening as personnel manager for 
beautiful new hospital. To develop and main- 
tain broad personnel program. Want college 
graduate with at least 3 years experience. 
Must be under 38. Salary open but in $6600- 
$9000 range. No fees. Send resume to Edito- 
rial Office. 
JUNE GRADUATES 

Industrial Psychology Inc., Newsletter gives 
these statistics. The chances are about twice 
as great for workers under 30 to be out of 
a job as for workers over 30. Union secur- 
ity rules are the chief culprit for this. Produc- 
tion records while on a job have nothing to do 
with whether a man will be fired or later re- 
hired—number of years on the job is the only 
thing that counts. This leaves the 20-year-old 
in a bad spot—but it leaves the graduate out 
in left field, since he is third in line, afte. the 
older and then the younger worker are rehired. 

The June graduate is going to have a lot of 
competition in his own age group. For workers 
18 t:rough 24 years, unemployment rate is 





14%—versus 7% for all age groups. Also, the 
industry-inexperienced June graduate has the 
odds against him on job efficiency—4 out of 10 
of these youngsters land in the wrong job or 
otherwise wash out in the first y2ar on the 
job—leaving their employers with a stagger- 
ing loss in dollars and worthless training. 
EUROPEAN PLAYGROUND 

Employee chartered flights zoom in popu- 
larity, report scheduled and charter airlines. 

The enthusiasm stems from attractions of 
foreign travel, savings in transportation costs 
and employer support, it was reported in 
Industrial Relations News. Splitting plane 
rentals among employees slashes air rates 
sharply. Round trip charter fares to Europe 
start at about $265 per person—regular econ- 
omy flights hover at $450, and tourist fares 
begin at $560. Today, 10% of transatlantic air 
travelers go via charter flights. One large 
charter air carrier, Overseas National Air- 
ways, N. Y. will include over 80 all-employee 
flights among its 400 charters this year. De- 
mand from employee groups is up 12% over 
58 and still climbing. KLM (Royal Dutch Air- 
lines) reports turning down employee groups 
for two years running because demand exceeds 
the supply of its charter craft. 





Move up FAST in supervision 


Now —a top management expert 
gives you practical advice on 
major supervisory duties and 
problems. Over 700 questions and 
full, clear answers tell you what 
you need to know about under- 
standing people, supervising peo- 
ple, managing your work, self- 
improvement, and much, much 
more. 


Just Published 


WHAT EVERY SUPERVISOR 
SHOULD KNOW 


By LESTER R. BITTEL 
Industrial Management Editor, 
Factory Management and 
Maintenance 


Use this 


QUICK, EASY 
QUESTION-AND- 
ANSWER WAY 


for training and 
supervision 





5451 pages, 6 x 9, 36 illustrations, 
, $7.95 


om 


This book fills you in on the kind of background infor- 
mation supervisors are expected to have—labor law pro- 
visions, business economics, fire prevention methods, and 
more. You'll learn facts about people at work—what they 
really want from their job, how you can best communicate 
with them. Here are the fundamentals and special tech- 
niques of effective supervision . . . information on the 
business management side of your job . . . proven methods 
by which the supervisor can greaily boost his chances for 
success. Supplementing the over 700 queries and replies 
are helpful case studies, charts, and illustrations. 





ASPA LIBRARY 
ACCESSIONS 


ASPA SERVICE 





ASPA maintains a Personnel Library for the ex- 
clusive use of its members. The Library contains 
hundreds of volumes on all phases of personnel ad 
ministration. Inquiries should be directed to: Refer- 
ence Librarian (ASPA), Marquette University 
Memorial Library, 1415 West Wisconsin Ave., 
Milwaukee 3, Wisconsin. Below are some of the 
more recent additions to the ASPA Librarys 
Automation 

AUTOMATION AND JOB TRENDS. Council 
for technological advancement. Chicago. Tech- 
nology and Employment Series No. 3. 
Communications 

COMMUNICATING WITH EMPLOYEES. 
Studies in Personnel policy. No. 129. National 
Industrial Conference Board. 
Compensation 

WHY WAGES RISE. Floyd A. Harper. N. Y. 
Foundation for Economic Education. 
Efficiency 

INCREASING PERSONAL EFFICIENCY. 
Donald A. Laird. Harpers. 
Employee Services 

PRE-SEVERANCE BENEFITS IN DEFER- 
RED PROFIT SHARING. J. J. Jehring. Profit 
Sharing Research Foundation. 
Employment 

ASSURING ADEQUATE RESERVES OF 
KEY PERSONNEL. AMA Personnel Series No. 
169. 
Human Relations and Society 

THE ECONOMIC STATUS OF THE AGED. 
Peter O. Steiner. University of California Press. 
Industrial Relations 

THE PRACTICE OF UNIONISM. Jack Bar- 
bash. Harper. 
Personnel Management 

MANUAL OF EXCELLENT MANAGE- 
MENTS. American Institute of Management. 
Supervision 

SHORT COURSE IN SUPERVISION. F. C. 
Minaker. Dartnell Corp. 
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The Lowest 
Cost Fringe... 


by 
JAMES F. STILES, JR. 


National Director, Savings Bond Division, U. S. Treasury 





ABOUT THE AUTHOR — 


James F. Stiles, Jr., national director of the U. S. 
Savings Bonds Division of the Treasury Department, 
resigned as boar#-chairman of Abbott Laboratories, 
Chicago to accept the Treasury post in January, 1958. 
He has been president of the Chicago chapter, 
National Association of Cost Accountants and of the 
lilinois State Chamber of Commerce. He won the 
National Industrial Man of the Year award of the 
National Council of Industrial Management Clubs. 
For twelve years he was general chairman of the 
Lake County, Illinois, volunteer Savings Bond Com- 
mittees. The Methodist Church has recognized his 
philanthropic services with a national layman's award. 





The fringe benefit that costs the least and 
returns the most on the small outlay is with- 
out doubt the payroll savings plan for purchas- 
ing United States Savings Bonds—a benefit 
now enjoyed by around eight million Ameri- 
cans. 
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My training as a cost accountant and my 
early service as company treasurer made me 
cost-conscious for life. When I retired from 
private business to head the Treasury’s Sav- 
ings Bonds Division I did not stop asking: 
“What does it cost?” I was pleasantly sur- 
prised to find that the highest cost of operat- 
ing a payroll savings plan was around one- 
eighth of a cent per man hour of payroll. With 
automation, the Navy Department has it down 
to one-fortieth of a cent for its civilian and 
uniformed payroil savers. 


My second question was: What does the em- 
ployer get out of this added benefit to his 
employees ? 

I found that eighteen years of operation in 
establishments of all kinds and sizes across the 
country had shown that where workers were 
enabled to save systematically the shop was 
happier and personnel problems fewer. An 
unhappy worker, we know, is less efficient. A 
distracted mind can cause accidents on the job, 
or elsewhere. Worry can cause illness, real or 
imaginary, and absence from work. The feeling 
that he is not getting anywhere can cause the 
worker to seek greener pastures or flee from 
troubles that will follow him. This penalizes 
the employer and the personnel administrator 
who have to replace him. Next to the trouble 
that started with Adam and Eve and the apple, 
the chief source of worry is money. Whatever 
helps solve financial problems is good for the 
worker and the employer. One example: a rail- 
road that lost over 9,000 employees in a given 
period not only held its total of payroll savers 
but increased them by 2,000. 

The small cost is repaid many times in 
“fringe benefits” to the company. 





For example: this systematic savings plan 
has helped millions of Americans to buy a 
home by providing the down payment and part 
of the cost of furniture and equipment. Owning 
a home increases responsibility, realiability and 
stability, identifies the family with the com- 
munity, implants pride of ownership and a 
desire to improve the standard of living. This 
creates demand for more goods and services: 
the man who starts by buying a hoe, rake and 
spade and some seeds presently needs a lawn 
mower, a hose, fertilizer, and a wheelbarrow. 
This makes business and income all the way 
back to the source of the raw materials and 
helps to create wages and salaries and profits 
for thousands of people. What is good for the 
consumer market is certainly good for every 
company supplying it. 


The next question I had to answer was: 
“Don’t people cash these bonds faster than you 
can sell them?” with the implication that this 
program was carrying water in a sieve. 


The answer is that at the end of war financ- 
ing in early 1946, Americans owned a bit over 
$30 billion, cash value, in the popular E bonds. 
Today they own $38.2 billion, with accrued in- 
terest. And, as the farmer said when he hung 
his coat on a fence post and a cow ate a $1,000 
bond out of the pocket, that ain’t hay! (This 
happened; the Treasury replaced the bond). 


People say to me: “I see people cashing 
bonds at my bank, but I don’t see them stand- 
ing in line to buy them.” The answer is simple: 
there are $38.2 billion in E bonds to cash 
against. There are more than 43,000 business 
and industrial establishments selling E bonds 
on the payroll savings plan alone. The biggest 
ones are issuing agents for the Treasury; the 
banks issue others for their customers as a 
public service without fee, for they know the 
vital role the Savings Bonds program plays in 
managing the national debt and checking in- 
flation. Banks also sell E bonds over the 
counter, or on the automatic bond-a-month 
plan, delivering them by mail. All the public 
sees is some of the 40 million bondholders cash- 
ing bonds, and why not? 


Banks are paid a small fee by the Treasury 
for cashing the bonds, but they do not ask the 
bondholder how he is going to use the money. 
In 18 years, more than $67 billion of E bond 
savings, including accrued interest, has been 
spent on or invested in a multitude of things 
worthwhile. People don’t squander what they 





have saved systematically “for the big things” 
in their future — not often. 


On the other hand, the Treasury’s complete 
records of ownership of all Savings Bonds show 
that more than $17 billion of the $38.2 billion 
in E bonds today is in bonds that have been 
held past original maturity. These increase in 
cash value each six months if the owner simply 
holds them uncashed. 


Furthermore, last year, not a good year for 
employment in some lines, the public’s holdings 
in E and H bonds, the two series now sold, 
increased by $1.1 billion. The percentage of 
federal employees, civilian and military, buying 
E bonds on partial payment from payroll was 
the highest since World War II, and so were 
dollar sales to them. Despite unemployment 
in some areas of the economy, payroll savings 
accounted for the greater part of total sales 
of almost $4.7 billion which was the 1958 goal 
for E and H bonds. 


The Savings Bonds program of the Treasury, 
starting with “baby bonds” back in March, 
1935, was designed to help the average Ameri- 
can help himself to more financial security and 
the economy to more stability and prosperity. 
That was in the middle of the 1929-39 depres- 
sion, when the national debt, approaching $40 
billion, was a cause for concern and for the 
good of the country it was thought wise to 
spread its securities among as many citizens 
as possible instead of selling them to the 
banks, corporations and “the wealthy and well- 
born.” 


The democratization of the debt did not 
really begin until the “baby bonds” gave way 
to the Defense Savings Bond, Series E, in May, 
1941 and the payroll savings plan, which had 
been offered by a few companies to employees 
for the purchase of the earlier A-D baby 
bonds, was introduced nation-wide by volun- 
teers patriotically helping the Treasury to 
raise funds for the defense program in the way 
that would be least harmful and most helpful 
to the most people. 


By the end of the war some 80 million Ameri- 
cans had bought Savings Bonds; today this has 
boiled down to an estimated 40 million bond- 
holders or nearly one person out of four. The 
majority of these bonds were marketed through 
the payroll savings plan, with the patriotic 
and far-sighted aid of American business and 
industrial management and labor organizations, 
an uncounted total of volunteers promoting 
and selling the program, and the advertising 
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AN IMPORTANT ASPECT OF 


PERSONNEL FOR PROFIT 
IS A SOUND GROUP INSURANCE PROGRAM 





Underwritten by 


Employers Mutuals 


“Good people to do business with” aa 
a im AY 


of Wausau 
































and publicity donated by all media of public 
communication in a campaign without equal 
in the history of sales promotion. 


I am satisfied that this program has done 
more to create regular savers in America than 
all other propaganda for thrift put together. 
And as another tremendously important 
“fringe benefit” to the whole economy, it has 
enabled the Treasury to manage the federal 
debt more beneficially for us all. 


It starts in elementary school, though not, 
unfortunately, in all of them, with weekly Sav- 
ings Stamp Day, and usually some instruction 
in money management. The regularity of the 
savings rather than the amount is stressed. 
When the young saver is through school or 
college and joins the working force, it is not 
difficult to sign him or her up for payroll 
saving'’s. 

Since Benjamin Franklin published Poor 
Richard’s Almanac, the habit of thrift has been 
part of the American tradition in literature as 
well as fact. The American economy and our 
system of production and distribution of goods 
were built on savings. The only sources of real 
capital are the savings of individuals or the 
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profits on products or service which have al- 
ready flowed into the economic stream. 


The only other ways to expand g¢apital are to 
print greenbacks or create “invisible green- 
backs” by expanding bank credit through 
loans. And that is the way to inflation, which 
is, at present, the thing we don’t need most of 
all. But we do need more and more real capi- 
tal, to keep our productivity up with our 
rapidly growing population and to meet the 
material needs of a program that is aimed at 
keeping the communist system from taking 
over the world. 


Our kind of capitalist economy, though it 
isn’t perfect, has done more material good for 
more people than any I ever heard of, so I’m 
in favor of keeping it. If we want to keep it 
and keep our freedoms which are bound up 
with it, we’ve got to invest in it. 


When Marx and Engels put out their Com- 
munist Manifesto in 1848, they said capitalism 
must collapse from its own 
nesses. It might well have if we had kept to 
the 1848 pattern, but we have been changing 
ours constantly. One of the major changes is 


inherent weak- 





that the typical American capitalist today 
could be your next-door neighbor, or the widow 
of good old Joe, who worked his way up to 
heaven too soon, There are millions of them, 
and the Savings Bonds program is in the busi- 
ness of making more of them. To become a 
capitalist, you have to have capital and most 
people have to save it up. There is no way as 
easy and none more safe than the payroll sav- 
ings plan for buying U. E. Savings Bonds. 


There are some economists today who will 
tell you that saving is out of date. They advo- 
cate spending until it hurts, going through 
more installment debt in order to buy things 
we don’t really need and thus keep everyone 
working, earning more and spending more. 
This means both wages and prices spiral up, 
but why worry; a “reasonable” amount of in- 
flation won’t do us any harm. As though infla- 
tion, once taking off for the wild, blue yonder, 
could be halted by exploding it like a mis- 
guided missile! 


A question I am frequently asked is: “With 
all this heavy defense spending, and all this 
talk about inflation, do you think Savings 
Bonds, with fixed values and yield, are a good 
investment ?” 


In the forty-odd years I served in a pharma- 
ceutical manufacturing company, no one ever 
asked me: “Do you think preventive medicine 
is worth what it costs? Don’t you think it 
would be more sensible to put my money into 
a health policy that would pay me the more 
the sicker I got? And pay off big when I 
died?” 


Or, as the Secretary of the Treasury recently 
summed it up: If the time ever comes when 
people think speculation is safe and savings a 
gamble, we’re in for real trouble. 


Sound investmenit of savings in American 
enterprise is one thing; the policy of “I’ll get 
mine while the getting is good” is another. 
And yet the self-elected financial experts will 
tell you: “Put your money into something that 
will go up as the dollar goes down.” If enough 
people did, the dollar would go down and out, 
and our economic system and our political and 
personal freedoms would go down the drain 
and into the cold, grey sea of communism. For 
its own protection and preservation, American 
enterprise should promote individual savings 
and the sale of savings bonds as a practical 
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way to help hold down inflation. For the most 
part, it does, I am happy to discover. 


The bond program has provided important 
“fringe benefits” to the whole economy while 
it was helping people to help themselves to 
more security and better opportunities. For it 
has enabled the Treasury to manage the fed- 
eral debt better, and this has benefitted us all 
every day of our lives since 1941. 


The debt is not unmanageable; it is big, but 
it has not grown as fast since World War II 
as our population, our gross national product 
or the income available for spending or sav- 
ing. But the debt, by its very size, dominates 
the money market, affects the interest rates 
for private and corporate loans and the avail- 
ability of credit money. The Treasury this year 
has a total of $72 billion of matured debt to 
refinance, since there is no surplus from which 
to pay any of it off, finally. Each week, too, 
there is an average of $1.8 billion in three- 
month and six-month Treasury bills to roll 
over. The more the Treasury has to borrow by 
selling securities to the commercial banks, the 
more the inflationary pressure it creates, since 
the banks pay for these securities by creating 
credit money by a bookkeeping operation, just 
as they do when you or your company gets a 
loan and signs a note at the bank. The more 
of the needed money the Treasury can raise by 
selling securities outside the commercial bank- 
ing system, the less it adds to the inflationary 
potential of the debt. Selling to corporations, 
organizations, etc., is non-inflationary. Selling 
Savings Bonds to them and to individuals is 
positively anti-inflationary, since it takes 
money out of the spending stream and stores 
it up for future use, like flood waters im- 
pounded behind a dam for future irrigation 
and power, to keep the wheels of industry and 
business turning at a time when the spending 
stream would otherwise be low. 


Spreading the debt securities widely among 
the people makes more Americans realize that 
they are actual shareholders in America, and 
that makes for better government and a wider 
interest in its fiscal affairs. Merely talking 
about less waste, a balanced budget and lower 
taxes is as futile as passing a resolution call- 
ing for repeal of the income tax. What counts 
is getting into action to help people help them- 
selves and in so doing to create powerful fringe 
benefits for the nation and the free world. 
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The personnel administrator can help by put- 
ting his weight behind the payroll savings plan 
to get it going if the company does not already 
offer it, to lend a hand during the persorf-to- 
nerson campaign to sign up payroll savers 
along lines worked out in eighteen years of 
successful promotions of the plan in all kinds 
and sizes of establishments. Finally, the per- 
sonnel office plays a key role in keeping up 
participation in payroll savings once it has 
been attained: by seeing to it that each new 
“hire” is asked to sign up when he or she goes 
on the payroll, and told why in terms of per- 
sonal benefits as well as the national benefits 
to the extent that he can understand them. 


Every American knows that our success in 
stemming the communist tide depends not only 
on the military dikes we can build but on the 
example we set to the rest of the world that is 
waiting to see which way the tide will run. 
Military might may be able to keep us from a 
military disaster; economic might to show the 
world that our kind of capitalism can continue 
to give the greatest material benefits to the 
most people and all this and freedom, too, is 
equally required. And capitalism, remember, 
is based on thrift and savings. 


The Russian leader has boasted that they 
will bury us in the economic field. Whether 
they can, depends on the American people and 
their leaders. The readers of this magazine are 
leaders, business and industrial managers able 
to encourage and guide many people into the 
pathways of thrift. 


We are at a critical fork in the road to the 
future. I believe we will never be led captive— 
those of us who are not marked for liquidation 
—down the road to the left, the road to com- 
munism that ends we know not where. I believe 
the Reds either in the Soviet Union or in China 
have no magic formula for out-producing us. 
We gave up human slavery a hundred years 
ago, and sooner or later they will too. Men 
want to be free. We think of ourselves as born 
with that right. But every generation has to 
renew our lease on freedom and pay the price 
or lose our great heritage to those who envy 
us and work and plot to undermine us, waiting 
for us to weaken. 

The most important fringe benefits of the 
Savings Bonds program and the payroll sav- 
ings plan are not measured in money. They are 
measured in the benefits we enjoy as free 
Americans, and they are beyond price. 
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. our attractive tamper-proof card that 
combines positive identification with a 
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your own office area ... the embossed data 
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A personnel department can be compared to 
a doctor’s stethoscope—an effective detection 
device when it is in the hands of professionals. 


+ * * * * 
The lawyer is trained for retaliation and re- 
buttal. That is why he loses so many cases. 


* * . * * 


Some sights are deceiving. Even Justice has 
to be blindfolded. 


* * * * * 


Let me work for a man who is a doER— 
never a shouldER, or a wouldER or a couldER. 

How to win friends and bamboozle people. 
An excellent confidential text for one person, 
but can you imagine three million people prac- 
ticing it on one another. 


ee & ke ft 

The weatherman and the personnel director 
have much in common—neither one can always 
be right on a forecast. 


* * * * * 

Play it safe—the job you save may be your 
own. 

Reality is most difficult to get acquainted 
with—especially if at every meeting it is shun- 
ned. 

Economy measures can be foolish if we step 
over dollar bills to pick up pennies. 

* - * * 7 

Personnel candidates invariably start the in- 
terview with, “I like people”. I can only say 
my dog likes people too, but he doesn’t want 
to be a personnel director. 

* * * * * 


The only way to fully realize the agonies 
of a headache is to have one. 
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ASPA Chapter News... 


TWIN CITIES... : 


In the event of a national emergency—will 
any of your management employees be report- 
ing to a federal agency to work as part of the 
executive reserve program? What is this pro- 
gram? What is its scope? Is it likely to affect 
some of our firms even though it may not do 
so now? 


Answers to these and other questions were 
answered at the April meeting of the Twin 
Cities Personnel Managers Association by 
Wayne G. Althaus, Director of the Executive 
Reserve Program in the Office of Civil and 
Defense Mobilization at Washington, D.C. 


ST. LOUIS... 


A workshop on the selection and develop- 
ment of supervisors was offered jointly by the 
Industrial Relations Club of Greater Saint 
Louis and the School of Business and Public 
Administration and the University College of 
Washington University in April at Washing- 
ton University. This was a one day session 
limited to 20 enrollees and was presented by 
Mr. Elbert W. Burr, Manager—Personnel Re- 
lations Department, Monsanto Chemical Com- 
pany and King M. Wientge, Assistant Dean, 
Washington University. 

Prior to getting into the discussion handled 
by Mr. Burr a preliminary preparatory dis- 
cussion covering the use of tests and the appli- 
cation of tests to industrial situations was 
very ably presented by Mr. Wientge. Partici- 
pation and response by the individuals and the 
comments afterwards indicated that everyone 
had gotten a lot out of the workshop and it 
brought into focus the training program that 
some of the more aggressive companies have 
compared to the lack of training programs of 
any nature in other industries and companies. 

Joseph M. Bertotti, Manager, Public and 
Employee Relations Research, General Electric 
Company, New York City, was the speaker 
at the April meeting of the Industrial Rela- 
tions Club of Greater Saint Louis. His subject 
was “Motivation, Productivity and Pay Rela- 
tionship—Recent Research Findings.” 

Earlier in the day, the Industrial Relations 
Club Seminar presented a panel discussion on 
“Wreck-Creation or Re-Creation,” discussing 
the problems of selecting a suitable recreation 
program for employees. 
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SOUTH BEND-MISHAWAKA 

Earl D. McConnell, President of ASPA, was 
the featured speaker for the May meeting of 
the South Bend-Mishawaka Chapter. Mr. Mc- 
Connell discussed the growth and objectives of 
ASPA and several highlights of the forthcom- 
ing convention in Milwaukee before presenting 
his subject for the evening, “Personnel Testing 
for Secretaries.” The testing field is an area in 
which he is well qualified to speak because he 
as Personnel Administrator was_ responsible 
for establishing the successful testing program 
in his own organization, Bendix Products — 
Missiles. Mr. McConnell mentioned the meth- 
ods utilized in selecting the tests, validating 
them, and establishing the norms to be used. 

A discussion period on testing followed the 
main presentation, after which Mr. McConnell 
received an award for securing five new ASPA 
members. 


COLUMBUS ... 


The Personnel Society of Columbus held its 
luncheon meeting April 29 at the Fort Hayes 
Hotel. President Brooks Julian announced that 
ASPA has asked for representation to national 
meetings to be held four times a year. It was 
agreed that this was an excellent opportunity 
for closer relationship with the national office. 
Ted Henry accepted the responsibility of serv- 
ing in this capacity this year. 

Carroll Atwood from Industrial Nucleonics 
presented a program on economic understand- 
ing as used at Industrial Nucleonics. The out- 
line of this program is one which received 
national recognition from the United States 
Chamber of Commerce in 1956 and 1957. The 
emblem award of 1958 was displayed for the 
group to see. Slides were used to illustrate the 
talk. 


COLUMBIA e a e 


At the April meeting of the Columbia Per- 
sonnel Club, several members of the organiza- 
tion explained the group insurance plans of 
their companies. Group Life, Hospitalization, 
and Accident & Sickness Insurance were dis- 
cussed by the following: Tom Bary, Sears Roe- 
buck & Co.; Odell Bozardt, Veterans Adminis- 
tration Hospital; W. E. Dukes, Claussen’s Bak- 
ery; H. W. Kingman, Jr., Belk’s Department 
Stores; Wayne Shannon, Carolina Life Insur- 
ance Co., John Stewart, Colonial Stores, Inc. 
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KANSAS CITY... 


A highly successful one day personnel con- 
ference was held in April by the Kansas City 
ASPA Chapter. This was the 6th Annual Heart 
of America Personnel Conference and featured 
the Hon. Arthur S. Flemming, Secretary of 
Health, Education and Welfare in President 
Eisenhower’s cabinet, who spoke at the lunch- 
eon meeting. Other key speakers were: D. E. 
Balch, Vice President for Personnel Adminis- 
tration, General Mills; Wilbert Scheer, Person- 
nel Director for Blue Cross—Blue Shield; Clar- 
ence C. Donovan, Manager of Labor Relations, 
Ford Motor Company; and Dugald Black, Di- 
rector of Labor Relations, Bendix Aviation 


Corporation. 





Emphasizing the full use of America’s man- 
power, Arthur S. Flemming, U.S. secretary of 
health, education and welfare, talks with two 
of his hosts at the 6th Annual Heart of Amer- 
ica Personnel Conference. Left is J. E. John- 
son, vice-president of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, in charge of industry, who presided 
over the meeting. Right is Ray Davies, vice- 
president of Western Auto Supply Company, 
who introduced Mr. Flemming. 


NEW YORK... 


A seminar on Middle Management Motiva- 
tion, led by Leonard J. Smith, was the pro- 
gram for the April meeting of the Metropoli- 
tan New York Chapter of ASPA. Countless 
meetings, seminars and lectures are held an- 
nually on Executive Development and Super- 
visory Development. Middle Management, the 
urce of our future business leaders, is gen- 
neglected. Mr. Smith is director of the 
Management Institute of Fairleigh Dickinson 
University; 


erally 
Executive Director of Training 
Service: past National President of ASPA and 
the author of numerous articles and two books. 


A third book. “Career Planning’ (Harpers) 
will soon be off the press. 
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It was also proposed by the Executive Com- 
mittee and recorded that the title of ‘“Chair- 
man” and “Vice Chairman” be changed to 
read “President” and “Vice President.” This 
chapter is the only chapter of ASPA which 
used the title of “Chairman.” Thus, the Com- 
mittee felt that this change should be made. 


JACKSONVILLE... 


At the May ist meeting of the Jacksonville, 
Florida Chapter of ASPA, new officers were 
elected. An installation ceremony will be the 
highlight of the Annual Ladies Night Program 
for June. New officers are: 

President, Joseph Kelly, Jacksonville Area 
Chamber of Commerce; Vice President, Robert 
Reid, Ward Baking Company; Secretary, Henry 
Oliphant, Gulf Life Insurance Company; and 
Treasurer, Robert MacAloon, 
Paper Company. 

The new Board cf Directors consists of Les- 
lie High, J. C. Lynd, Asa Gardiner III, Law- 
rence Bradbury, William Crow and Ray Shrig- 
ley of Rayonier. 

Program Chairman for the May meeting 
was Asa Gardiner who presented a fascinating 
topic—‘‘Perception.” After a demonstration of 
some perception “tools,” the program was 
topped off with an excellent film—‘The Eye 
of the Beholder.” It depicted one man as seen 
by five individuals — each one saw something 
different. 


CHICAGO... 

The April meeting of S.P.A., Chicago, had 
as its topic, “Tapping Employees’ Minds for 
More Productive Effort.” The panel was com- 
prised of Claude J. Peck, Jr., Manager, Plant 
and Community Relations, Joseph T. Ryerson 
and Sons, Inc.; Floyd W. Simerson, Industrial 
Engineer, Sears, Roebuck and Company; Mason 
Rowell, Personnel Director, Guardian Electric 
Manufacturing Company, with Edward Kasch, 
Vice President, Kraft Foods Company serving 
as Moderator. 


Jacksonville 


Every company, large or small, is funda- 
mentally interested in improving its product 
or service. Reaching toward this objective, va- 
rious means have been adopted (some aban- 
doned, too) to solicit employee ideas and/or 
better utilize the work force. Do these methods 


really work — are they beneficial? How do 
tangible results measure against time and 


effort in view of employee acceptance and re- 
action? Comparing experiences with those of 
this outstanding panel provided a stimulating 
program. 
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LANSING... 


At its May meeting, the Lansing Area Chap- 
ter of ASPA was presented with an enlighten- 
ing and highly interesting report on the pro- 
grams and progress of the Lansing Commu- 
nity College by Phillip J. Gannon, Dean. Mr. 
Gannon’s address emphasized the role of the 
Community College in the total educational 
picture of the Greater Lansing Area and re- 
vealed interesting facts and statistics regard- 
ing the progress being made by Lansing Area 
people who are training themselves for new 
and larger job opportunities in various tech- 
nical fields. 


RICHMOND... 





Tl a 

Christine R. Winston of Markel Service, Inc., 
Richmond and Vice-President of ASPA Region 
IV receiving an award for sponsoring new 
members from Bert M. Walter, Vice-President, 
Clark Equipment Company, Buchanan, Michi- 
gan with Joseph F. Maher, Jr. of Manchester 
Board & Paper Company, Richmond lvoking 
on. Mr. Maher is a former vice-president and 
currently a member of the Executive Commit- 
tee of the Richmond Chapter. Mr. Walter, vice 
president of the Clark Equipment Company, 
Buchanan, Michigan, and past-president of 
ASPA spoke on “Office Unions—a Challenge.” 


PHILADELPHIA... 


Mr. L. L. Krentzlin, District Manager of 
the Social Security Administration was the 
speaker at the May meeting of the Philadel- 
phia Chapter of ASPA. His topic was “Latest 
Amendments to the Social Security Act.’’ None 
of us are experts in this field. The time spent 
with an interesting and qualified individual in- 
creases our overall knowledge of this impor- 
tant phase of our work. 
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CINCINNATI... 


Mr. William F. Buckley, Jr., Editor of Na- 
tional Review Magazine discussed “The Be- 
trayal of the Thinking Class in Publie Affairs” 
at the March Meeting of the Cincinnati Per- 
sonnel Association. It was an outstanding op- 
portunity for members to acquaint themselves 
and their managements with the facts con- 
cerning many current public affairs and the 
degree to which these public affairs may or 
may not be mismanaged to the detriment of 
our American Society. 


AKRON... 


New officers recently installed in the Akron 
Chapter of ASPA are Paul E. Jacobs, Mer., 
Central Personnel, The General Tire & Rub- 
ber Co., President; William J. McLarty, Sales 
Personnel, Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Vice- 
President; Robert T. Jarmusch, Director of 
Akron Personnel, B. F. Goodrich Co., Treas- 
urer; and Miss Betsy J. Frost, Personnel Man- 
ager, National Rubber Machinery, Secretary; 
all of Akron. To the Board of Directors, were 
elected, besides the above-mentioned, F. K. 
Lacher, Secretary, National Rubber Machinery 
Co., immediate past President; and C. E. Vogel, 
Mer., Industrial Relations, Hoover Company, 
North Canton, Ohio. 





So far this year, the group has heard talks 
by university specialists in testing and union 
management, union representatives, and man- 
agement consultants. The spring season will 
close with the ASPA chapter combining forces 
with the local chapter of Training Directors. 
Five new members have been brought into the 
organization since January, and membership is 
now approaching fifty. 


(Continued on Page 38) 
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DEVELOPING A POLITICAL ACTIVITY PROGRAM? 


If so, we're sure you'll agree there’s not much point in urging employees to “get into 
politics” unless you also give them management's views on economic issues affecting 
profits, jobs, taxes, inflation, etc. 


You'll also agree that employees, whether they're in or out of politics, also vote, and the 
way they vote vitally affects the climate in which your company operates. 








So whether you have a political activity program or not, your company will benefit by 
installing a proven way to get economic facts and ideas across to employees. 


The most effective, painless, popular, inexpensive and easiest-to-operate way to get 
such ideas and facts to employees and their families is through reading racks. 


Here are some facts about racks no one can deny .. . 


. over 3000 companies large and small are using them — 
they must have a good reason. 


. the booklets definitely influence employee thinking. 
NYU-AMA survey proved this. 


. employees read the booklets. 

Hundreds of individual surveys have proved this. 
. they take little time to install, 

15 minutes a week to administer. 


. .. they are flexible — they work well alone, or 
augment other programs. 


. they give management a channel of communications 
useful for other purposes. 





. they not only provide facts and ideas on politics, 
economics and business that management wants employees to read — 
but also help to improve health, safety, attitudes, morale — yes, even 
productivity, profits and labor relations. 


. cost is only about $1.25 per employee per year — 


REGARDING QUALITY — Our booklets have won the unusual distinction of receiving a 
George Washington Honor Medal from the Freedom's Founda- 
tion for two years in a row. 


REGARDING PRICE — — Although our booklets are the highest quality available, our 
prices are the lowest in the industry. 





For complete details, survey results, sample booklets, etc., write 


EMPLOYEE RELATIONS, INC. 


13 EAST 53rd STREET, NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 





Or, if you are planning to attend the ASPA Convention, stop by our exhibit. 
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SAVED —four-fifths 
of a million... 


by 
PAUL E. JACOBS 


Corporate Manager, Central Personnel 
The General Tire & Rubber Company 





ABOUT THE AUTHOR — 


Paul E. Jacobs is corporate manager of Central 
Personnel for The General Tire and Rubber Com- 
pany. He is presently serving as president of the 
Akron Chapter of the American Society of Personnel 
Administration. Mr. Jacobs is a native of Akron 
and a gradaute of Akron University and Akron Law 
School. He has been active in personnel and training 
for thirty years. He joined The General Tire and 
Rubber Company in 1948 as manager of training 
and assumed his corporate responsibilities in per- 
sonnel in 1955. 





With so many fringe benefits available in 
industry today, it’s easy to overlook one of the 
oldest and one of the best, a program which is 
cheap to operate, provides for individual thrift, 
and is so important to our economy — U.S. 
Savings Bonds. 


This spring volunteer salesmen at our com- 
pany are again offering the opportunity to sign 
up for bonds or to up the ante. Throughout our 
corporation, personnel managers or their 
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assistants are heading or supervising local 
drives. Perhaps this is a good time for you, as 
it was for us, to review again a program which 
has become so basic to our way of life that 
sometimes we accept it without providing the 
enthusiasm and energy needed to make it a 
real success. 

Since 1941, when U.S. Savings Bonds first 
were offered, nearly two billion individual E 
and H bonds have been issued. Approximately 
three-fourths of them have been small-denom- 
ination bonds or the type the modest-income 
employee buys. Since World War II, the tend- 
ency has been to hold onto the bonds. Consid- 
ering all the years in between, we find that the 
average age of an E bond is 7% years. 38% 
of all bonds purchased are still outstanding. 

Why are bonds bought? What are they be- 
ing held for? Why are they cashed in? A re- 
cent survey conducted by treasury officials 
among 250 employees in Ohio provides us some 
answers. 


Most employees buy bonds because they were 
asked to and because it is easy to pay for them 
by payroll deduction. Very few bought extra 
bonds outside the company. If advice or infor- 
mation was needed, employees depended upon 
the company to provide it.. 


Only 26 knew that the present rate of inter- 
est was 34% or that bonds now mature in 8 
years 11 months. Most keep their bonds at 
home, and they don’t keep a record of the 
serial numbers. If they lose one, they said they 
would go to the company for information on 
replacing it. 


Employees said they planned to use their 
bonds to buy a new home, assist in children’s 
education, for retirement, and to remodel their 
homes, in that order. 80% have at some time 
cashed one or more of their bonds. They used 
them to buy real estate, major household appli- 
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SERVICE 


PLACEMENT SERVICE .. . 


ASPA members are assisted in making contacts with 
companies seeking qualified personnel administrators. 
There is no charge to members for brief resumes 
appearing in this column. Interested companies may 
receive full resumes by writing to the Editor. 


Education: Graduate of Michigan State Uni- 
versity. B.A. Degree, major in psychology, 
sociology and economics. 

Experience: Presently employed as Labor Re- 
lations Director, responsible for all phases 
of personnel administration, of small plant 
about to discontinue operations. Has held 
two prior positions as Ass’t. to Industrial Re- 
lations Director and as Ass’t. Personnel Man- 
ager for two large plants employing up to 
7,000 people. Age 33. MU-339 


Education: Dartmouth graduate. 


Experience: Twelve years diversified experience 
with multi-plant division of nationally known 
chemical firm. Heavy salary administration, 
personnel research responsibilities and some 
labor relations, employment, placement and 
college recruitment. Age 38. 


Education: A.B. degree in 1951 from Eastern 
university with major in social studies and 
minor in psychology. Little graduate work 
in personnel and various management de- 
velopment seminars. 


Experience: Eight years well diversified per- 
sonnel and relations work with large manu- 
facturer and small insurance company. Ex- 
cellent record in negotiations and manage- 
ment development activities. Heavy experi- 
ence in salary administration, institution 
of policies and selection of professional, man- 
agement and agency personnel. Capable of 
handling personnel and public relations divi- 
sion with good experience as writer, photo- 
grapher, editor and speaker. Age 35. SM-329. 
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ances, pay for home repair, pay medical bills, 
or buy a car. 

Obviously, those who use them for retire- 
ment could not be known since the survey in- 
cluded only employed workers. But no one re- 
ported using the bonds for children’s education. 
Those who had not cashed the bonds gave no 
indication of a change in their intention, so we 
assume they are saving them for retirement 
or education. 

This survey, along with our own and others 
conducted by the Savings Bonds Division of 
the Treasury Department, led to these conclu- 
sions. Younger participants in bond buying use 
theirs to meet the emergencies that arise so 
often in the early years. Older buyers save 
theirs for the golden days. Whatever the rea- 
son, U. S. Savings Bonds are used as a savings 
account would be used — to meet unexpected 
financial need. 

Management and labor alike promote the 
sale of Savings Bonds. Regardless of big 
cradle-to-the-grave security programs, govern- 
ment or business sponsored; regardless of ap- 
parently mounting relief and public assistance 
rolls; and regardless of books and articles de- 
erying the loss of the American virtue of 
thrift which helped make the country great, 
most of our employees still want to provide 
for themselves. A savings account is one way, 
and the easiest way of saving these days is 
through the Payroll Savings Plan. 

We have avoided saying too much in this 
article about the obvious strengths of Savings 
Bonds in connection with inflation or recession. 
A survey of the Youngstown area last year 
revealed that Savings Bonds being cashed 
helped considerably to keep families going in a 
hard-hit steel town. At the same time, the pur- 
chase of Savings Bonds helps check runaway 
inflation, as it permits the Government to avoid 
committing itself to long-term, high-interest 
loans in favor of the lower interest Savings 
Bonds. 

As those to whom employees turn for advice, 
we should be prepared. Any family financial 
planning program should include a fairly liquid 
savings account, one which can be tapped as 
needed. Through the Payroll Savings Plan our 
employees can put money away before they 
get a chance to spend it. Bonds are just diffi- 
cult enougn to cash to make us think twice be- 
fore using them for minor necessities or lux- 
uries. If they are not needed, they accumulate 
as much interest as most savings accounts in 
a bank. Most important, they are Uncondition- 
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ally Guaranteed. They have a reasonably re- 
sponsible backer—the United States Govern- 
ment. 


During 1958, a recession year, we found that 
General Tire employees all over the country 
continued their monthly bond deductions on a 
regular basis. For example, in the Akron area, 
where we have approximately 4,000 employ- 
ees, we found that more than 50% of them put 
$828,075.89 into bonds. This includes office as 
well as factory workers. 


Four-fifths of a million dollars represents a 
substantial amount of money, and a quick 
check of our employees revealed that many of 
them had not cashed the bonds. While there 
was a period of brief layoff, we found that em- 
ployees cashed bonds when needed, but when 
they returned to work they started saving 
again. 


Frequently our employees, particularly the 
younger ones, use bonds to purchase new appli- 
ances or to fix up their homes, but they do not 
usually discontinue their regular deductions. 
We decided to check with State officials to see 
what happened nationally. 


Again, we spot-checked a few of our em- 


ployees and found that the answers given on 
the survey held true for our people as well. 
This survey became the basis for our planning 
for the 1959 campaign. 


Keeping in mind these facts since I became 
Chairman of our Savings Bond Drive this year, 
we organized our 1959 effort along these lines. 


A member of my salaried personnel staff is 
responsible for working through department 
managers te contact those people who are not 
presently subscribing to the Payroll Savings 
Plan. A member of our Labor Relations De- 
partment, a man who has come up through the 
hourly ranks to his present position, is meeting 
with general foreman and production depart- 
ment managers to ask them to personally con- 
tact hourly workers not now subscribing. 


To promote the drive, stories have appeared 
in the company publication, posters are up on 
all bulletin boards, and a special flashing sign 
placed at the gate calls attention to the cur- 
rent campaign, From our survey, we learned 
that basically employees bought bonds because 
they were contacted and asked to, thus we feel 
that this effort toward those that are not pres- 
ently enrolled will bring dividends. 
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as. The success of this conference may be attributed 
hg, of to the excellent efforts put forth by the Conference 
A a Yee Planning Committee Chairman and the committee 


Russell L. Moberly ™embers. The time and toil expended by these loyal 





Publicity ASPA members in giving us an outstanding confer- 
~~ . ence is gratefully appreciated. 
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EDITOR’S NOTE: 
No photograph 
of Jack Simons 
was available at 
publication deadline. 


Jack Simons David Harris Joseph Hegerich 


Press Relations Program Personnel Registration 
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Special Events Finance Ladies’ Program Exhibits 
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Walter Eckers Howard Schroeder John Callahan Jerome Trautschold 
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Kent Quantius 


General Co-Chairman 





Robert MacDonald 
Reservations 


George C. Bitters 
Evaluations 


Bruce Borener 
Program 





Donald Beck 
Printing 
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JUNE 17, 18, and 19, 1959 
PFISTER HOTEL 


an 


11th ANNUAL 


ASPA CONFERENCE PROGRAM 


OA 4, 
| NVA, 
DAG 
WEDNESDAY, JUNE 17, 1959 
8:00 A.M.—Registration 
8:00 A.M.—Continuous Film Presentations — 
courtesy Roa’s Films 

| 10:00 A.M.—General Assembly 

Chairman: Edward S. Friend, General Chair- 





— 


Keynote 
Address: 


Welcome—Earl D. McConnell, 


man, Conference; Manager of In- 
dustrial Relations, Nordberg Manu- 
facturing Company 


ASPA Presi- 
dent; Personnel Administrator, Mis- 
sile Section of Bendix Aviation 


“The Changing Responsibilities of 
Personnel Administration,” Robert 
G. Allen, President, Bucyrus-Erie 
Company 


12:30 P.M.—Luncheon 


Toastmaster: 
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Bert M. Walter, Vice President and 
Manager of Industrial and Commu- 
nity Relations, Clark Equipment 
Company. 


















Address—“Preservation of Management 
Rights,” John H. Seeton, Secre- 
tary, Pennsylvania Manufacturers 
Association 


2:30 P.M.—Concurrent Sessions 


Subject: 
Speaker: 


Chairman: 


Subject: 


Speaker: 


Chairman: 


Subject: 
Speaker: 


Chairman: 


“Bargaining” 

Lee C. Shaw, Partner, Law Firm 
of Seyfarth, Shaw, Fairweather 
and Geraldson 

Walter C. Mason, Director of Per- 
sonnel, Arthur G. McKee and Com- 
pany 

“Political Action—A New Person- 
nel Responsibility ?” 

Joseph J. Eley and F. Clifton 
White, Public Affairs Counsellors, 
Inc. 

Marshall J. Diebold, Vice President 
—Personnel, Northrup, King and 
Company 

“Management Development—1959” 
Norman C. Allhiser, Director, and 
Donald L. Kirkpatrick, Assistant 
Director — Programming, Manage- 
ment Institute, University of Wis- 
sonsin 

Leonard J. Smith, Executive Direc- 
tor, Training Services 
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5:00-10:00 P.M.—Get Acquainted Picnic — Brown 
Deer Park 
Old Fashioned Charcoal Bar-B-Que 





Entertainment—Square Dancing 


THURSDAY, JUNE 18, 1959 
8:00 P.M.—Continuous Film Presentations — 


9:00 A.M. 
and 11:00 A.M.—Workshops 


Subject: “Personnel Department Ratios and 
Budgets” 
Speaker: Miss Roberta J. Nelson, Junior Sci- 


entist, Industrial Relations Center, 

University of Minnesota 
Chairman: Paul E. Jacobs, Manager—Central 
Personnel, The General Tire and 


Rubber Company 


Subject: “Hospital and Surgical Coverage” 


Speaker: Charles R. Hyink, Group Sales 
Manager, Seefurth-McGiveran Cor- 
poration 

Chairman: Jose D. Acosta, Director of Person- 
nel, Bowman Dairy 


Subject: “Evaluating The Personnel Func- 
tion” 
Speaker: William B. Daume, Director of Per- 


sonnel, Plastics Division, Monsanto 
Chemical Company 
Chairman: Joseph T. Gresh, Assistant Direc- 
tor, Personnel Services, American 
Brake Shoe Company 


Subject: “Explosive Workmans Compensa- 


tion” 

Speaker: Ben A. Krawczyk, Attorney and 
Supervisor of Compensation De- 
partment, Chalmers Manufacturing 
Company 

Chairman: John A. Callahan, Personnel Man- 
ager, Milwaukee Gas Light Com- 
pany 


Subject: “Accident Prevention” 


Speaker: H. S. Simpson, Manager of Safety, 


Caterpillar Tractor Company. 
Walter W. Swoboda, Manager — 


Industrial Relations, Dalmo Victor 
Co. 


Chairman: 
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Subject: “Testing As A Tool” 
Speaker: William S. Sadler, Jr., Senior Part- 
ner, Sadler and Associates 


Chairman: H. Maurice Overly, Personnel Su- 


pervisor, Atlantic Refining Com- 


pany 
Subject: “Mechanization of Personnel Rec- 
ords” 


Speaker: Howard Jorgenson, Sales Repre- 
sentative, Remington Rand Divi- 
sion of Sperry Rand Corporation 

Chairman: Leslie A. Martin, Ass’t Vice-Presi- 
dent — Personnel, Chesapeake and 
Potomac Telephone Company of 
West Virginia 


Subject: “Job Evaluation” 


Speaker: Dr. Russell L. Moberly, Manage- 
ment Consultant 
Chairman: Robert V. Hofstetter, Director of 
Employee Relations, C. Schmidt 
and Sons, Inc. 


Subject: ‘Stimulating Profits Through The 
Use of Effective Training” 


Speaker: Milton Hanson, Director of Train- 
ing and Education, and Richard 
Crook, Assistant Training Man- 
ager, Abbott Laboratories 
Chairman: Lazarus H. Breiger, Personnel Man- 
ager, Arrow Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Inc. 


Subject: “Interviewing and Selection Tech- 
niques” 


Speaker: Ernest H Wagner, Senior Staff 
Member, The McMurray Company 
Chairman: John E. Christ, Director of Person- 
nel, The Franklin Institute 
11:00 A.M.—Repeat of Workshops 
12:30 P.M.—Luncheon 


Toastmaster: Earl D. McConnell, ASPA Presi- 
dent; Personnel Administrator, 
Missile Section, Bendix Aviation 


ASPA Business Meeting— Annual 
Reports, Essay Contest Award 


2:30 P.M.—Debate 
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Chairman: Kent M. Quantius, General Confer- 
ence Co-Chairman; Industrial Re- 


lations Manager, The T. L. Smith 


Company . 
Moderator: Reynolds C. Seitz, Dean and Pro- 
fessor of Law, Marquette Univer- 
sity 
Topic: “The Right to Work Issue” 


For—David M. Molthrop, Execu- 
tive Secretary, The Committe on 
State Sovereignty 


Against — O. J. Mischo, Interna- 
tional Sec.-Treas., Amalgamated 
Association of Street, Electric 
Railway, and Motor Coach Em- 
ployees of America 


5:00 P.M.—Cocktail Hour 
6:30 P.M.—Annual Banquet 


Chairman: Edward S. Friend, General Confer- 
ence Chairman, Manager of Indus- 
trial Relations, Nordberg Manufac- 


turing Company 


Speaker: Dr. Fred C. Schwarz, Christian 
Anti-Communist Crusade 


Subject: “Communism — Socialism — The 


Achilles Heal of Business” 


9:00 P.M.—Banquet—Dance 


FRIDAY, JUNE 19, 1959 


8:00 A.M.—Continuous Film Presentations 


9:00 A.M.—Concurrent Sessions 
Subject: “Panel Discussion — Medical Pro- 
graming in Your Profit Picture” 


Panel: John E. Linster, Vice President and 
Claims Manager, Employers Mu- 
tual Liability Insurance Com- 
pany of Wisconsin 

Logan T. Robertson, M.D., Logan 
T. Robertson and Consultants 

John Holzbog, Director of Indus- 
trial Relations—Personnel, Otis 
Elevator Company 
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Chairman: L. Reed Clark, Executive Vice Pres~ 


ident, Clark-Channell, Inc. 


Subject: “Panel Discussion—Evaluating In- 


dustrial Recreation Programs” 


Panel: Dr. Harry D. Edgren, Professor of 


Recreation Leadership, Purdue 
University 

Bert M. Walter, Vice President and 
Manager of Industrial and Com- 
munity Relations, Clark Equip- 
ment Company 

Melvin C. Byers, Supervisor of Em- 
ployee Services, Owens-Illinois 


Glass Company 


Chairman: Leonard R. Brice, Director of Em- 
ployee Relations, The Dayton Rub- 


ber Company 


Subject: “Preventive Action In Labor Re- 


lations” 


Speaker: William F. Gutwein, Labor Rela- 


tions Consultant, A.I.K. 
Chairman: Paul E. Hensel, Vice President — 
Personnel, Central Soya Company, 


Inc. 


12:00 P.M.—Luncheon 


Toastmaster: Russell L. Moberly, Management 
Consultant 
Address: “Creative Behavior of Individuals,” 


G. Herbert True, Director of Cre- 
ativity Research, Visal Research, 


Inc. 


Prize Drawing: Jerome J. Trautschold, Employ- 
ment Manager, Plastics Engineer- 


ing Company 
Adjournment— 


3:30 P.M.—Brewery Tours — Miller Brewing 
Co. — Pabst Brewing Co. — Joseph 
Schlitz Brewing Co. 
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ASPA’s STAR-STUDDED (OF | 


DR. FRED C. SCHWARZ—Psychiatrist from Sydney, 
Australia. Now on his seventh world lecture tour. 
Authority on Communism and Communist ideology. 


LEE C. SHAW—Seyfarth, Shaw, Fairweather and 
Geraldson, law firm. Director of Acme Steel Company, 
Walker Forge Company, and M. T. Shaw Shoe Com- 
pany. Expert on arbitration procedures and labor 
negotiations. (Session—Preparation & Bargaining 
Strategy) 
















RICHARD COOK—Assistant Training Director, Ab- 

bott Laboratories. Specialist in job instruction tech- 
niques. Conducted supervisory training sessions for 

the University of Wisconsin and Lake Forest College. 
(Session—The Training Function) 

HOWARD JORGENSEN—Remington Rand Company. 
Sales representative for Univac and electronic com- 
puters. A specialist in office methods automation. 
(Session Workshop—Mechanization of Personnel Re- 
cords) 


JOHN H. HOLZBOG—Director of Industrial Relations, 
Otis Elevator Co., formerly director of industrial re- 
lations for Chain Belt Co., Western Cartridge Com- 
pany, and Wm. R. Warner & Company. (Session— 
Medical Programing) 
REYNOLDS C. SEITZ—Dean & Professor of Law, 
Marquette University. Senior attorney for National 
Labor Relations Board. Attorney for Montgomery 
Ward & Company and Chicago Daily News. (Session 
—Right To Work Laws) 


H. S. SIMPSON—Manager of Safety, Caterpillar 
Tractor Co., Thirty-one years dedicated to industrial 
safety and safety engineering. (Session—Accident 
Prevention) 
BEN A. KRAWCZYK—Attorney. Associated with Al- FF 
lis Chalmers Manufacturing Company. Recognized as | 
an authority on unemployment compensation, and 
workmen’s compensation. (Session—Workmen’s Com- 
pensation) 








LOGAN T. ROBERTSON—M.D. Served as Medical 
Director of Occupational Health Services and Director 
of Asheville Area Occupational Health Center. (Ses- 
sion—Medical Programing) 


oO. J. MISCHO—Secretary-Treasurer Amalgamated 5 eae | 





Association of Street, Electric Railway and Motor ae: 
Coach Employees of America. He has been active in a: 4 
direction of union activities. (Sessions—The Right 

To Work Question) a 
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F CONFERENCE SPEAKERS 


RUSSELL L. MOBERLY—Ph.D. Former Director of 
the Marquette University Management Center. Author, 
Consultant, and Educator. Co-developer of the Mobell 
or Basic Abilities System of Salary and Wage Admin- 
istration. (Session—Job Evaluation) 
JOHN H. SEETON—Secretary of the Pennsylvania 
Manufacturers’ Association. Vice Chairman of the 
Pennsylvania Employers’ Conference. Author of “The 


Keystone Plan”. (Session—Luncheon Principal 
Speaker) 





CHARLES R. HYINK—Group Insurance Manager, 

Seefurth-McGiveran Corporation. Former Sales Man- 

ager for the Wisconsin Blue Cross and authority on 

industrial group insurance plans. (Session—Hospital 

& Surgical Coverage) 
ROBERTA J. NELSON—Industrial Relations Center 
University of Minnesota. Author of numerous books 
and articles. Authority on Employee Relations Sur- 
veys and Research Development Programs. (Session— 
Personnel Department Ratios and Budgets) 


ERNEST H. WAGNER—Senior staff member of the 
McMurry Company, consultants to management. For- 
merly with Swift & Company in Industrial Relations. 
Administrative Research Associate for University of 
Chicago. (Session—Interviewing Techniques) 
JOHN E. LINSTER—Vice President Employers’ 
Mutual Liability Insurance Company of Wisconsin. 
Outstanding authority on insurance programs for in- 
dustry. Listed in Who’s Who in insurance. (Session— 
Medical Programing) 


WILLIAM B. DAUME—Assistant Director of Person- 
nel, Monsanto Chemical Company, Plastics Division, 
Springfield, Mass. Board of Directors of Better Busi- 
ness Bureau. (Session—Evaluating the Personnel 
Function) 


JOSEPH J. ELEY—Public Affairs Counsellors, Inc. 
Former newsman, editor, and public relations execu- 
tive. A specialist in political science. (Session—Politi- 
cal Action-A New Personnel Responsibility) 





F. CLIFTON WHITE—Consultant on citizenship ed- 
ucation. An honor graduate of Colgate University. An 
expert in the field of industrial political science. 
(Session—Political Action) 














MILTON L. HANSON—Director of Training & Edu- 
cation, Abbott Laboratories. Recognized authority on 
industrial training methods and procedures. Active 
in many professional organizations. (Session—The 
Training Function) 
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WILLIAM S. SADLER, Jr.—Partner of Sadler & Asso- 
ciates, Personnel & Organization Consultants of Chi- 
cago. Recognized authority on application of psy- 
chological methods to industrial problems. (Session— 
Testing as a Tool) 


NORMAN C. ALLHISER—Director of Management In- 
stitute, University of Wisconsin. Recognized for con- 
tributions to the industrial management development 
and training field. (General Session—Management 
Development 1959) 


DONALD L. KIRKPATRICK—Ph.D., University of 
Wisconsin. Assisted in development of the University’s 
Management Institute. Author “Supervisory Inventory 
on Human Relations”. (Session—Management De- 
velopment 1959) 





WILLIAM F. GUTWEIN—Consultant on labor rela- 
tions and employee relations programs. Former direc- 
tor of industrial relations for McCalls and Fawcett- 
Dearing Printing Corp. (Session—Preventive Action 
in Labor Relations) 


BERT M. WALTER—Vice President Industrial and 
Community Relations, Clark Equipment Company. 
Director of A.S.P.A. Board having served as Vice 
President and in 1958 elected President. (Session— 


Industrial Recreation Evaluation) 


MEL C. BYERS—Employees Services Director, Owens- 
Illinois Glass Company. Commended for his contri- 
butions to industrial recreation field. Recognized as a 
specialist in Employee Promotion and Communications. 





(Session—Industrial Recreation Evaluation) 


G. HERBERT TRUE—Director of Creativity Research, 
Visual Research Inc. Has served over 170 industrial 
and professional groups presenting Management and 
Executive seminars, presentations and lectures on 
Creative Behavior Communications and Leadership. 
(Session—Creative Thinking) 








HARRY D. EDGREN—Ph.D. Recreation Leadership 
Purdue University. Former national director of U.S.O. 
Recipient of Fulbright professorship in recreation in 
India. (Session—Industrial Recreation Evaluation) 


DAVID M. MOLTHROP—Executive Secretary of the 
Committee on State Sovereignty. Assisted Senate 
Rackets Committee. Author of numerous articles. 
(Session—Debate on Right to Work Laws) 





ROBERT G. ALLEN—President of Bucyrus-Erie 
Company. Former U.S. Congressman. Served as Presi- 
dent for Pesco Products Company, Vice President 
Great Lakes Carbon Corp., and President of Duff- 
Norton Manufacturing Company. (Session—Keynote 
Speaker) 
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| pbloue all - SERVICE 


FRESH HOT COFFEE 
CIGARETTES 
HOT FOODS 
HOT SOUP 

24 HOUR SODA 

SERVICE CANDY 


MILK 
PASTRY 
365 DAYS ICE CREAM 
A YEAR SANDWICHES 


HOT CHOCOLATE 


Complete Vending Sewice: 
STACY VENDING & CATERING 


427 W. HIGHLAND AVENUE ¢ MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
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NATIONAL 
RESEARCH | 





BUREAU is the largest Publisher & 


Distributor of Rack Booklets 
and Employee Relation Infor- 
mation in the U. S. A. 














There is a reason: quality 
product 
low price 

Zor complete GREE 25 years 





information negarding oe experience 


Samples of Rack Booklets 

Washington Labor Letter 
How to Start a Rack Program 
Envelope Stuffer 
Tax Booklets 
Operating Briefs 
Inflation Booklets 
Foreman Training 
Socialism Booklets 
Catalog of Bulletin Boards 
Employee Welfare Booklets 
Public Relations Service 
Industrial Posters 
“Keep Posted” Newsletter 


5S oo fb 2 ff a. ee 


Individually Prepared Posters 
showing where our dollars were 
spent 


Good ae eS. 


American Citizens Newspaper 
for employees 


BUREAU INC. 


TO 415 North Dearborn, Chicago 10, Il. 
Employee Relation Department 


WRITE ) NATIONAL RESEARCH 
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industry profits 
by toastmasters 


by 
MAURICE FORLEY 


Executive Director, Toastmasters International 





ABOUT THE AUTHOR — 


Mr. Maurice Forley is a graduate of Yale and 
Northwestern Law School. He started his projessional 
career as a lawyer, but has spent most of his time 
in executive positions in business and government. 
He was Director of Human Relations for Hunt Foods 
before coming to Toastmasters. Mr. Forley has writ- 
ten articles for professional journals and national 
magazines of general circulation. 





What is there about a man who is active in 
Toastmasters which makes him a better bet to 
succeed? Is Toastmasters activity a valid cri- 
terion in selection for upgrading? We have 
received so many unsolicited letters and com- 
ments from personnel directors and other 
company executives making such flattering 
assertions that we have undertaken an inves- 
tigation and evaluation of the claims. 

The preliminary results of our inquiries have 
been surprising, and the mounting number of 
similar conclusions reported are increasingly 
persuasive. Some of the generalized conclu- 
sions are presented here in the hope (1) that 
they may prove to be of special interest to 
personnel men and (2) that further comments 
and specific data may be elicited. 

For those unfamiliar with Toastmasters In- 
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ternational a brief delineation of its nature, 
principles and program may help to explain its 
broad appeal. Toastmasters International is a 
nonprofit, nonsecretarian, nonpartisan educa- 
tional organization made up of 3,000 clubs in 
31 countries of the free world. Men join these 
clubs to improve their ability to speak in pub- 
lic, to acquire some knowledge of parliamen- 
tary procedure, how to work with committees 
and for the purpose of enjoying stimulating 
exchange of ideas in congenial company. 

Although Toastmasters International makes 
no promises excepting that a Toastmaster can 
help himself if he will make the effort, appar- 
ently the vast majority of our members have 
found that they gained benefits additional to 
those they sought. We do not advertise and 
have no paid solicitors; yet, more than a half 
million men have joined Toastmasters clubs 
over the past 35 years, and new club charter 
applications are being received at the rate of 
two a day, every day of the month. These facts 
speak for themselves. 

What is the basic principle behind such a 
spectacularly successful activity ? Commenting 
recently on the program of the organization, 
its founder, Dr. Ralph C. Smedley, stated: 

“Our work is based primarily on the prin- 
ciple of learning by doing and improving 
through practice and criticism. Back of these 
is Herbert Spencer’s definition of education. 
He held that — “education is a process of 
drawing out and putting into use the talents 
and abilities which are present in the person 
to be educated rather than of pouring into his 
mind information from the exterior.” Inciden- 
tally, that is not a bad prescription for any 
executive development, in-service training or 
manpower utilization program. ¥ 

The extensive occupational range of our 
membership denotes a broad appeal worthy of 
attention from personnel administrators. All 
the members of one club are Ph.D’s engaged 
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in nuclear physics. A short distance from it the 
president of another club is a shoe repair man. 
We have club composed exclusively of execu- 
tives and clubs of skilled and unskilled laborers. 

Why does the Toastmasters program appeal 
to industry? What does it offer? Apparently it 
meets the crucial test of producing results. 
Company executives are anxious to determine 
the ingredients of personal success in order to 
help their employees cultivate these elements; 
executives also want to avoid making substan- 
tial investments in people who will not develop 
adequately. The personnel director of a large 
national insurance company which has Toast- 
masters clubs in its offices across the United 
States informs us that a review of the records 
of the company executive development pro- 
gram reveals a definite correlation between 
Toastmasters participation and growth in com- 
pany responsibility and promotion. 

This is the most frequently stated conclusion 
we have received, Judged pragmatically, Toast- 
masters activity effectively helps the person- 
nel man to carry out his duty to select and 
develop more competent company personnel. 

Wallace Jamie, formerly General Personnel 
Director, now Director of Public Relations for 
The Carnation Company, whose 241 facilities 
from Scotland to Australia employ many 
Toastmasters, offered reasons to support sim- 
ilar conclusions. He said in part: 

“What do we know about men who become 
active in Toastmasters? Well, for one thing, 
the very fact of their participation indicates 
that they have a strong motivation to succeed. 
There is an element of self-screening, a built- 
in selection factor here. Most Toastmasters 
have accepted the idea that they need to de- 
velop. The Toastmaster is making a contribu- 
tion of his time and money toward his own 
development. Thus, a company has reason to 
believe it is building on a solid base in such 
a man when it makes an additional invest- 
ment.” 

Toastmasters is not a deliberately planned 
training program for business executives. Any 
personal benefits gained by a member which 
help him in his commercial career are purely 
incidental by-products of his club experience. 
Consequently, the Toastmasters program is not 
in competition with company training pro- 
grams. We have received evidence that our 
program supplements the company training 
program. The company training course must 
utilize limited time to provide specific instruc- 
tioi pertinent to the job or the business of the 
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company. A firm usually has neither the time 
nor the instructors to help a man improve his 
use of language, his grammar, his personality 
and many of the other personal attributes the 
possession of which helps others to form a 
favorable opinion of a company. 

The man who has learned to get along with 
his fellow Toastmasters also gets along with 
others more readily. He is a more mature, bet- 
ter adjusted individual. Incidentally and con- 
sequently he is less likely to be a “problem 
employee” or a source of friction. 

In a few instances, training directors have 
found a dollars and cents value in Toastmas- 
ters training. They are able to start their own 
programs on a higher level and progress more 
rapidly where their training group consists 
largely of Toastmasters. The training directors 
attribute this to the disciplined ability to lis- 
ten and to analyze as a result of Toastmasters 
emphasis on evaluation and constructive criti- 
cism. By starting at a higher level of program 
content and working faster, time and money 
are saved without diminished results. 


We do not have conclusive figures to support 
the contention, but many managers report the 
rate of turn-over among Toastmasters employ- 
ees is substantially less than the company rate. 
There are probably many reasons for this. Cer- 
tainly the man who has the steadfastness of 
purpose required to attend weekly meetings, 
periodically to prepare speeches and to execute 
club projects assigned to his committee is not 
a man who seeks escape from inadequate job 
performance by moving frequently to new jobs. 

Where company morale is high, turnover is 
usually low. Toastmasters clubs, if encouraged 
but not patronized by a firm, provide company- 
centered interest for employees and strengthen 
organization loyalty. It is a familiar problem 
to personnel men that employees in one de- 
partment have little pride in their work be- 
cause they do not understand its relationship 
to the whole. Some of the most impressive let- 
ters we have received report that Toastmasters 
club meetings provide an opportunity for em- 
ployees of different departments to get to- 
gether and for champions of each department 
to give talks on their work, developing mutual 
understanding and increasing each employee’s 
appreciation for his own contribution to the 
finished product. 

A word of warning is in order, however. 
Clubs composed entirely of men who work to- 
gether regularly, or who are all at the same 
level of responsibility, do not long survive. 
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They are too inbred. Clubs created at the re- 
quest of management are not successful clubs. 
Members join because “the boss wants us to” 
instead of because they want an opportunity 
to help themselves. 

Some clubs, made up of employees subject to 
plant security conditions required because of 
government contract work, of necessity limit 
membership to company employees. Companies 
not subject to this limitation have found in 
many instances that a Toastmasters club made 
up partly of company employees and partly of 
non-employees, is a tremendous community re- 
lations asset for the firm. An employee’s 
friends and neighbors acquire familiarity with 
a company, its policies and its employees from 
first-hand knowledge that would cost a great 
deal to develop by other means. 

After reviewing all the evidence at hand, it 
is apparent that Toastmasters and industry are 
congenially related because they have certain 
common interests. The success of each depends 
upon the ability to meet the needs of people; 
these needs can be met only by organizations 
that have regard for the individual and the 
desire to help each man develop his abilities to 
their greatest potential. In this, industry and 
Toastmasters are united. 


Authoritative reference books 
for personnel administrators . . . 


OFFICE MANAGEMENT 
HANDBOOK 


Complete key to efficient coordination of systems, 
personnel, and equipment. Edited by Harry L. 
Wylie; Board of 33 Contributing Editors. 2nd Ed. 
248 ills., charts, tables; 853 pp. $12 


PERSONNEL HANDBOOK 


Only comprehensive reference to today’s personnel 
policies and techniques. Edited by John F. Mee; 
Board of 65 Contributing, Consulting Editors. 262 
ills., forms; 1,167 pp. $12 


PRODUCTION HANDBOOK 


Condenses and integrates everything known about 
industrial production. Edited by Gordon B. Car- 
son; Board of 48 Contributing, Consulting Editors. 
2nd Ed. 725 ills., tables; 1,700 pp. $16 


pgttovee o, The PERSONNEL 


APA, Order your a DMINISTRATOR 
(ater peared books from: 3735 indian Road 


PERTONN EL a minibTeATION 





Toledo 6, Ohio 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 





15 East 26th St, N. Y. 10, N. Y. 


Custom Jewelers 


SERVICE EMBLEMS 
FUNCTIONAL JEWELRY 
SAFETY AWARDS 
SALES AWARDS 
PRODUCT MINIATURES 


VISIT 


write for 
free brochure 
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to the 


Industries of America 
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Ten new members were added to ASPA in 
less than a month as a result of the promo- 
tional efforts of Richard Haumersen. He thus 
earned the distinction of being the top pro- 
ducer in the Society’s recent expansion cam- 
paign. A handsome hardwood, engraved ASPA 
plaque “for distinguished service” 
awarded to him. 


is being 





TED LYMAN RICHARD HAUMERSEN 

Richard is Assistant to the Executive Vice 
President of the Western Printing and Litho- 
graphing Company. Currently, he is handling 
special assignments in the personnel area. His 
previous experience with the company dates 
back to 1948 and includes several years as 
Employment Manager. 


Mr. Haumersen is a Past President of the 
Personnel Administrators Council of the Man- 
ufacturer’s Association of Racine, Wis. He is 
now promoting the development of an ASPA 
chapter in Racine; we don’t see how he can 
miss. 





CHRISTINE R. WINSTON 


EARL McCONNELL 


Christine R.. Winston, Director of Markel 
Service, Inc., has proved time and again that 
she is one of the top leaders in ASPA. Those 
who attended the Society’s 9th Annual Con- 
ference in Richmond will remember the tre- 
mendous job she did as General Chairman. Her 
efforts as Vice President of Region IV are re- 





ASPH Campaign Winner... 


sulting in rapid expansion of the Society in the 


South. Mrs. Winston sponsored five new mem- 
bers during the campaign. 


A newcomer to the ranks of leadership in 
ASPA is Ted Lyman of Berkeley, California. 
He has had five years of labor relations re- 
search experience with a San Francisco Em- 
ployer’s Association and ten years of labor 
relations work in the food industry. Recently, 
he accepted a position as a management con- 
sultant with John Paul Jones Associates. He 
sponsored five new ASPA members and is now 
working toward the development of a chapter 
in the San Francisco Bay Area. 


The third winner of the desk set award for 
meritorious service is ASPA’s President, Earl 
McConnell, Personnel Administrator, Bendix 
Aviation—Missiles Division. Five new mem- 
bers have joined ASPA as a result of President 
McConnell’s efforts. 


As a Regional Vice President, Earl McCon- 
nell twice won the ASPA plaque for distin- 
guished service. 


Gold lapel pins carrying the ASPA insignia 
were awarded to the following, each of whom 
has sponsored at least three new members: 


J. T. Gresh, Asst. Dir., Pers. Serv., American 
Brake Shoe Company 


E. J. Henry, Home Off. Pers. Mgr., Nation- 
wide Insurance 


L. A. Martin, Asst. V. P.—Pers., Chesapeake 
& Potomac Telephone Co. of West Virginia 


Russell Moberly, Dir., Mgmt. Ctr., Marquette 
University 


Glen Montague, Dir., Pers. Adm., Kansas 
Gas & Electric Company 


John F. P. Murphy, Pers. Mgr., Chas. Pfizer 
& Co., Ine. 


L. R. Brice, Dir., Empl. & Comm, Rels., The 
Dayton Rubber Company 

Others active in the expansion campaign 
include: 
Wm. B. Bartholomew Marjorie Beckwith 
Daniel Bodwin Lazarus Breiger 
Stanley Carter George Clossay 
Harold Colvin John Cox 
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Ray Davies D. A. Easton 





Edward J. Finn Betsy J. Frost 

William H. Gilman Dorothy Goodman VSN ont 

K. M. Haggard F. E. Hargiss : PR NDBOOK How to say more 

Walter J. Hargrave Don A. Hunziker anys AMO ve a 

Richard Hypes Robert I, Jakus in less time 

R. M., Jarrett James B. Jones > 

Brooks Julian K. R. Klostermeier and with 

R. W. Lamberton J. J. McBride greater impact 

T. V. MecDavitt Theo Mitchelson Suseviala: 

J. B. Moore T. D. Morris A 

Eugene Mury Edward Neumann 

Weste H. Patton C. T. Pflueger, Jr. ay 

R. E. Phenicie Douglas Potter . . . that’s a problem facing every busy 

R. J. Rauser Jane Roth executive of today. This book by J. De Jen 

Hi - Ss teak And s who is recognized as a national authority on 
aro us ECW SEA the subject provides a variety of tested an- 

John Scarlett Theodore Scudder, Jr swers on how to make every meeting pay big- 

Robt. Simpson Judith Skluth ger dividends. Embellished with well over 100 

Herbert T. Smith Leonard J. Smith photos and drawings, it will serve as a con- 

Robert R. Stewart John E. Stone venient reference for planning your meetings. 

James Turnbull W. Gerald Tuttle $ 3:50 

S. Ray Twining Paul Valentine i. plus pon er handling. If 

‘ check accompanies order, we'll pay mailing 

Bert M. Walter Richard Ward pois P 

Ferd Wiederspahn Norman H. White Write For FREE 24 Page Catalogue 

J.C. Yow Theo F. Zigler of Visual Aids 


ORAVISUAL COMPANY 


Each of the above is responsible for adding Box 11150 - St. Petersburq 33, Florida 


at least one new person to the Society. 


PERSONNEL PRACTICES.ane PROFITS. 


How does it happen that some businesses are able to 
maintain employee relations at peak level? 

What is the “formula” that keeps every man and woman 
working as an enthusiastic member of a productive 
team? 

What has been responsible for the vast gain in employee 
cooperation experienced by these companies, the reduc- 
tion in waste and costs — the rise in productivity and 
profits ? 

You’ll find the answers—and the methods you can 
apply to get these benefits for your business—in a great 
new loose-leaf guide now being released by Prentice-Hall: 


PERSONNEL PRACTICES AND FORMS” 


For further information, without obligation, attach your business card 
to this advertisement and send to address below. 


PRENTICE-HALL, INC. 


Englewood Cliffs New Jersey 








PERSONNEL 
PRACTICES 


ArPROVED 9, 
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CONSULTANT 

















COMPLETE ADVISORY 
SERVICE IN MODERN 
EMPLOYEE PROGRAMS 


“Vatler Wade 


TO FIT THE 
SPECIFICATIONS OF 
THE INDIVIDUAL 
BUSINESS CONCERN 
GROUP INSURANCE 
PENSION TRUSTS 
GROUP ANNUITIES 


PROFIT SHARING 
PLANS 


DEFERRED 
COMPENSATION 


BUSINESS INSURANCE 


FRANK J. CHANDLER 


Wisconsin Ave. at 17th 
Milwaukee 3, Wisconsin 
Telephone WEst 3-6377 























Select Speakers 


This column is a service provided for the use of 
ASPA affiliated chapters and member companies. 
Every speaker has met ASPA standards, however, 
we cannot guarantee the effectiveness of a speaker 
on every engagement. If you desire more data on a 
speaker please write the Editor. 


C. C. BLUMER, Director of Industrial Engin- 
eering, National Metal Trades Association, 
60 East 42nd Street, New York City. 


Consultant on production methods and control. 
Practical experience from production, draft- 
ing and top production management. Speaks 
on: Job Rating (Shop and Office, Technical 
and Supervisory Jobs); Sound Wage and Sal- 
ary Administration; Merit or Employee Rating. 
Lecture presentation. East of Mississippi Riv- 
er (except St. Louis), North of Tennessee. 
Expenses. 


FRED SMITH, Management Consultant, Fred 

Smith Associates, Midwestern Building, Mar- 
iemont Square, Cincinnati 27, Ohio. 
Lecturer, consultant and instructor of national 
acclaim, specializing in the field of market re- 
search and organization development. Speaks 
on: Quarterbacking the Team; The Object of 
the Exercise; Executive Leadership; Person- 
nel Utilization—the Key to Greater Profits. 
Lecture and Discussion type presentation. 
Available nationwide and Canada. Honorari- 
um and expenses. 


IRVIN I. STEINBERG, Chief, Training & De- 
velopment, Office of Chief Signal Officer, 
Washington, D. C. A keen observer of Em- 
ployee Training and Education. Instructor in 
effective supervision, and office work and 
methods simplification. Speaks on: Planning 
& Programming of Training; Teaching Tech- 
niques in Job Instruction. Uses Visual Aids. 
Lecture and Discussion type presentation. 
Available nationwide. Honorarium and ex- 
penses. 
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Management Development 


- University Style... 


by 


DR. DONALD L. KIRKPATRICK 


Assistant Director, Management Institute 


University of Wisconsin 





ABOUT THE AUTHOR — 


Dr. Donald L. Kirkpatrick is an Associate Pro- 
fessor and Assistant Director of the Management 
Institute, University of Wisconsin. His responsibili- 
ties include the organizing, coordinating, and evalu- 
ating of programs for all levels of management. A 
frequent speaker and conference leader. He holds 
B.B.A., M.B.A. and Ph.D. degrees from the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. Dr. Kirkpatrick authored a 
popular test called “Supervisory Inventory on Human 
Relations.” 





Wayne Long, Director of Industrial Rela- 
tions at the Bergstrom Paper Company of 
Neenah, Wisconsin uses the Management Insti- 
tute (MI) program of the University of Wis- 
consin as the prime source for the formal class 
development of their management personnel. 
This University program supplements the on- 
the-job coaching that takes place on a day-to- 
day basis in their plants and office. 

The Wisconsin Telephone Company of Mil- 
waukee, through H. Earl Roberts and A. A. 
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Tribbey, uses MI conferences and institutes to 
supplement their internal training programs. 
Their managers are sent to the programs on a 
selected basis to learn from the conference 
leaders as well as to exchange ideas and prob- 


lems with representatives from other com- 
panies. 
Thu MI fulfills its two objectives: to help 


improve the present job performance of man- 
agement personnel; and to prepare selected 
personnel for greater responsibilities. 

Many of the procedures can be applied to 
management development programs, both Uni- 
versity and in-plant. 

THE APPROACH 

Short practical programs form the pattern 
adopted by MI. The conferences and workshops 
usually run from one day to one week depend- 
ing to a large extent on the level of the group. 
For example, most sessions for middle and 
upper management are one day programs, 
Those for foreman and supervisors are three to 
five day institutes. 

This kind of an approach was adopted be- 
cause it enables management persons from 
Wisconsin and nearby states to attend the pro- 
grams with a minimum of time away from 
their companies. The one day programs, for ex- 
ample, are scheduled from 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. In 
the longer programs, enrollees are housed in 
the same hotel to encourage them to get to- 
gether in evening “bull sessions” to exchange 
ideas and to talk about the subject matter that 
was presented that day. 

SUBJECT DETERMINATION 

An important key to the success of MI has 
been the careful selection of subjects to be 
covered. The basic technique used is the writ- 
ten questionnaire survey. These are carefully 
prepared and mailed to potential enrollees. 





Sometimes a statistical sampling technique is 
used in order to cover a large number of per- 
sons. If the potential “customers” comprise a 
small group, a 100 per cent sampling technique 
is used. 


The typical questionnaire usually contains a 
comprehensive list of possible subjects to be 
covered, Those being surveyed are asked to 
check those subjects which would be “of great 
interest.” A tabulation of the responses is then 
made and subject preferences are determined. 
These written surveys are supplemented by 
oral and written suggestions and by the annual 
field calls which MI staff members make to 
companies. The basic philosophy adopted by 
MI is “let’s build our programs on what they 
want—not what we think they need.” 


Another important factor in the success of 
MI has been the use of advisory committees 
consisting of key personnel selected from in- 
dustry, business, and the University of Wis- 
consin faculty. 


The prime function of the Advisory Commit- 
tee is to recommend the final selection of sub- 
jects. The results of the survey are given them 
and through group discussion, the committee 
selects those subjects which would constitute 
the best possible program. 


SELECTION OF CONFERENCE LEADERS 


The quality of management development at 
MI depends to a large extent on the perform- 
ance of the conference leaders. Subjects can be 
carefully selected, but the conference can be a 
disappointment unless the leader does an out- 
standing job. Consequently, MI has established 
two criteria to consider in the selection of con- 
ference leaders. Equal emphasis is placed on 
each. They can be briefly described as follows: 


1. Thorough knowledge of the subject. 
2. Ability to communicate efficiently. 


In order to be effective, a leader must have a 
thorough knowledge of the subject he is dis- 
cussing. This means that an understanding of 
the theory and principles must be supple- 
mented by an understanding of the practical 
application. This requires a conference leader 
to be a student of the subject; also, he should 
have practical experience. 


The second of these criterion (ability to 
communicate efficiently) is more difficult to 
find. Many people in industry have a thorough 
knowledge and experience on the subject. How- 
ever, few of them have the ability to communi- 
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cate their ideas, suggestions, and philosophy 
to a group. Therefore, great care must be used 
in picking the right man to conduct the meet- 
ing. This ability to communicate may be de- 
scribed in several ways. A speaker, for exam- 
ple, may be very effective in expressing his 
ideas in the lecture situation. He may be en- 
thusiastic or he may use visual aids in order 
to communicate, Other conference leaders have 
a different kind of skill in communications. 
They are able to conduct effective discussions 
and bring about an exchange of organized and 
practical ideas. Therefore, the ability to com- 
municate cannot be defined in a restricted man- 
ner. Rather it is any technique that a leader 
uses to get across the material in an under- 
standable and helpful manner. In other words 
he should be able to sell his subject to the 
conferees. Care in selecting the right leaders 
is essential. 


TECHNIQUES USED 


A variety of techniques are used in the vari- 
ous institutes and conferences. The following 
suggested techniques indicates what makes an 
outstanding conference: 


I. PRESENTATION 


An interesting, effective presentation of ma- 
terial is basic to an outstanding conference. 
This is accomplished by the enthusiasm of the 
leader and by the use of techniques to add 
interest and variety. 


A. Blackboard 


Used to draw illustrations and to write 
down key points. 


B. Charts (prepared in advance) 
Used for illustrations and key points 
(Large charts containing few words and 
clever drawings are most effective.) 


C. Flannel Board 
Used for presenting main points and illus- 
trations (Many of the people in your group 
have never seen a flannel board.) 

D. Films 
Used for presenting information, showing 
examples, stimulating discussions, or sum- 
marizing. 


II. DISCUSSION 


In a several-hour conference it is important 
to give the group some opportunity to talk. 
The amount of time devoted to discussion de- 
pends on the strength of your presentation. 
The following techniques are effective. 
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A. Questions (carefully worded) 
Used to draw out the problems, experiences, 
and ideas of the group (Questions begin- 
ning with How, What, and Why.) 
B. Case Studies 
Used to apply the material you’ve presented 
to a practical problem (Case studies may be 
on film, written, or given orally.) 
C. Buzz Groups 
Used to get the group to discuss material 
that has been presented, to formulate ques- 
tions, or to recommend solutions to prob- 
lems. 
D. Listening Teams 
Used to stimulate the group to listen closely 
to your presentation and to discuss it after- 
ward, 
E. Role Playing 
Used to stimulate lively discussion on a cer- 
tain phase of your material. 
Ill. SUMMARY 
Most effective leaders present a summary 
lasting five to fifteen minutes at the close of 
the meeting. This re-emphasizes the high 
points and ties all of the loose ends together. 
FOLLOW-UP 


In order to maximize the effectiveness of MI 
programs, a suggestive follow-up program has 
been started. Companies which send enrollees 
to MI programs are encouraged to use this ap- 
proach: 


> 


BEFORE THE PROGRAM 


1. Each enrollee supervisor orients him on 
the program he will attend (subject, 
schedule, group, location, reason for at- 
tending, etc.) 

2. The supervisor tells the enrollee what he 
expects when the man returns. For ex- 
ample, he may be expected to make a re- 
port (oral or written) covering: 

a. reaction to the program (how run, 
who attended, what he liked, what he 
didn’t like, etc.). 

b. what he learned (information, prin- 
ciples, techniques). 

c. practical ideas that can be used in the 
company. 

d. what he plans to try out on the job. 


AFTER THE PROGRAM 


1. The enrollee reports to his supervisor, 
possibly with the personnel or training 
manager present. The enrollee is asked 
questions to complete the picture of the 
program. 
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2. The enrollee informs the supervisor of 
the ideas he plans to try on the job. 

3. The supervisor coaches the man in using 
these ideas of skills. 


This kind of follow-up program has many 
advantages. First of all, the pre-program ori- 
entation motivates the man to get as much 
from the programs as possible. When an en- 
rollee knows he has to give a complete report 
to his supervisor when he returns, he is going 
to pay close attention and learn all he can. 
Secondly, it helps the company determine the 
benefits it is deriving from external programs. 
And most important, it guarantees that maxi- 
mum benefit will be gained because the en- 
rollee’s supervisor works with him to apply 
the principles and techniques he has learned. 


Research conducted at Ohio State University 
and the University of Michigan has shown that 
on-the-job application of classroom learning is 
closely related to the encouragement and as- 
sistance the man receives from his supervisor. 
Therefore, companies should create the right 
climate for the application of the ideas he 
learns. 

EVALUATION 

Every enrollee who attends an MI program 
is asked to complete an evaluation sheet giving 
his reaction to the subject and to the leader. 
He is also encouraged to make sugyestions for 
the improvement of future programs. These 
comment sheets are carefully analyzed and the 
results are used to improve the quality of 
future programs. 

The unsolicited personal comments have also 
helped to determine the effectiveness of the 
programs. Enrollees as well as advisory com- 
mittee members frequently offer comments and 
make suggestions for improvement. 

On occasion, more objective techniques are 
used. For example, this writer developed an 
inventory called “Supervisory Inventory on 
Human Relations.” This was developed as a 
before and after inventory for determining the 
effectiveness of the Human Relations Institutes 
for foreman and supervisors. It was designed 
to cover the principles and techniques that 
were presented in this one week’s institute. A 
comparison of before and after scores on the 
inventory provided another evaluation on the 
effectiveness of the program. 


SUMMARY 


This is Management Development—Univer- 
sity Style, at least the way the 9-man staff of 
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the Management Institute of he University of 
Wisconsin sees it. The emphasis is on short 
practical programs where conferees are given 
techniques as well as principles and theory. 


Subjects are carefully selected by using sur- 
veys and advisory committees. Conference 
leaders are picked on the basis of their knowl- 
edge of the subject as well as their ability to 
effectively communicate to a group. A variety 
of techniques is used in the various meetings 
to maintain interest as well as to make the 
meetings especially effective. All of the insti- 
tues and conferences are evaluated and worth- 
while suggestions are incorporated in future 
programs. 


Thus the Management Institute of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin achieves its two objectives 
of management development: to help improve 
the present job performance of management 
personnel, and to prepare selected personnel 
for greater responsibilities. 


The major difference between you and your 
competitors is the performance of your man- 
agement personnel. Similar processes, methods, 
materials, and machines are used, but the peo- 
ple and the effectiveness of their performance 
differ greatly. 


of 
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ASP 44 Chapter News... 


(Continued from Page 15) 


CINCINNATI, MIDDLETOWN, 
and HAMILTON ... 


The annual combined meeting of Cincinnati, 
Middletown and Hamilton Personnel Associa- 
tions was held in April with the Hamilton 
Chapter acting as hosts. The highlight of the 
evening was an address by Mr. Charles W. 
Ufford, Director of Industrial Relations of The 
Warner and Swasey Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Mr. Ufford talked about the duties of per- 
sonnel managers in a changing economic situ- 
ation and the retraining program. He also in- 
dicated that companies are going to have to 
take a more active part in politics which per- 
tain to law and that the duty of explaining 
the company’s position on such matters will 
fall on the Personnel Department, thus creat- 
ing more responsibility. 
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EMPLOYEES 
STARTED A 


CREDIT UNION! 


¢ 
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e Encourages regular saving 
¢ Provides convenient, low cost loans 








¢ Eliminates garnishments 


FIND OUT HOW CREDIT UNIONS CAN HELP YOUR EMPLOYEES 
VISIT OUR BOOTH AT THE ASPA CONFERENCE IN MILWAUKEE 


CREDIT UNION NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


MADISON 1, 


WISCONSIN 
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PERSONNEL DIRECTORS 
CONFERENCE VISITORS 


CANTEEN Se rvinette 





stop for refreshment at 


THE CANTEEN EXHIBIT 


BOOTHS I8 and 19 


ENJOY THE FINEST CUP OF COFFEE YOU EVER HAD 


from a vending machine or any other coffeemaker 


OUTSIDE OF YOUR OWN HOME 





LEARN HOW CANTEEN’S UP-TO-THE-MINUTE NEW 
CONCEPT OF COMPLETE VENDING SERVICE IS THE PERFECT 
SOLUTION TO YOUR EMPLOYEE’S FEEDING REQUIREMENTS, 
AND WHY THE WORLD’S MOST CARED-ABOUT EMPLOYEES 


ENJOY CANTEEN SERVICE 


Automatic Canteen Company of America 
MERCHANDISE MART PLAZA -:- CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


America’s Pioneer and Leading Automatic Merchandising Organization 
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ql [ua HUNDREDS OF OTHER IDEAS IN 
a ‘Let’ Have A Picnic” 


The New Complete 
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1959 E DITION 





PIONTG MANUAL 


NOW READY 
a cas Nog Contains over 100 suggested games, planning 
ARMY, GOODYEAR, GENERAL charts, sites, themes, finances, publicity, etc. 
MOTORS, CONTINENTAL COM- ‘ , ; 
PANY, OWENS-ILLINOIS GLASS Profitably used by hundreds of industrial, 
COMPANY. city, school and other recreation leaders. 











MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 








Organization Seruices, Tne. 


8259 Livernois Ave. Detroit 4, Michigan 








FREE ON REQUEST PINIC SUPPLY SHEETS 
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PROOF AT A GLANCE 
... that ACE means 

the finest in food service for 
industry, business, schools, 
and institutions. 

/ {NO} <a ol © 0) Bh 


4500 W. Wisconsin 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


INC. 


Ave. 
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ASPA SERVICE 





Literature Research 


The Editorial Staff will compile annotated bibli-— 


ographies on any subject in the personnel field for 
research work, magazine articles, speeches, personnel 
programs, contract negotiations or other purposes to 
meet your individual need, as exhaustive or cursory 
as you desire. There will be a nominal fee to cover 
incurred clerical expenses. The following is a cur- 
sory annotated bibliography on Profit Sharing. 


SUGGESTION SYSTEMS 


GETTING BETTER RESULTS FROM 
YOUR SUGGESTION PLAN (Reprinted from 
Labor Report). Management Review, July 
1955, p. 442-2. 

One way to stimulate the employees into 
making usable suggestions is to explain the 
company needs and how a suggestion is judged 
for its practical value. 

“WIPE OUT WASTE” DRIVE WORKED. 
O. A. Silka. Personnel Journal, June 1955, 
p. 53-4, 

The Minneapolis Star and Tribune used a 
suggestion system during a Wipe Out Waste 
contest. The firm offered attractive prizes for 
winners. Details and results of the plan are 
described. 

DON’T BLAME THE SUGGESTION SYS- 
TEM! W. S. Wilcox, Management Review, 
August 1955, p. 568-70. 

Reviews objections to suggestion plans and 
finds that any suggestion system is of value 
to management if administered properly. 

MORE FOR YOUR SUGGESTION PLAN. 
H. T. McLaughlin. Factory Management and 
Maintenance, November 1955, p. 114-17. 

Lists the four major factors vital to a suc- 
cessful suggestion system: 1. Management 
support; 2. Administration; 3. Awards and 
evaluation and 4. Publicity. 

GROUP TROUBLE SHOOTING. L. E. Mc- 
Bride. Supervisory Management. Jan. 1956, 
p. 45-7. 

Douglas Aircraft has solved some difficult 
production trouble spots by combining the 
suggestions into grouping. Xxplains fast *and 
efficient methods used. 
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DEVELOPING EMPLOYEE SUGGES- 
TIONS. B. W. Elsom. Supervision. June 1956, 
p. 20-1. 

Lists 36 ways on how to have employee par- 
ticipation in a suggestion plan. Suggestion 
system also has morale builder characteristics. 


THIS-IS-MY-IDEA CONTEST SPURS 
SUGGESTIONS. W. G. Sion. Mill & Factory. 
Sept. 1956, p. 108-9. 

In addition to the regular suggestion sys- 
tem, the Carborundum Company had an em- 
ployee-idea contest which resulted in over 
2,000 suggestions. 


THE SUGGESTION BOX: TREASURE 
CHEST FOR INDUSTRY (Reprint from 
Newsweek). Management Review. March 1957. 
p. 47-9. 

Along with cost-cutting, many other bene- 
fits accrue from suggestion systems including: 
discovery of able personnel, sounding board 
for potential grievances, etc. 


STIMULATING WORKERS’ SUGGES- 
TIONS. Supervisory Management. May 1957. 
p. 10-15. 

Discusses the supervisors part in making 
the suggestion system effective. 


STRETCHING THE TAX DOLLAR 
THROUGH A SUGGESTION PROGRAM. B. 
Rosen. Public Personnel Review. July 1957. 
p. 167-73. 

The federal suggestion program recently 
has made excellent progress. Article describes 
the methods used. 


DO SUGGESTIONS SYSTEMS PAY OFF? 
F. A. Denz. Supervision. August 1957. p. 4-7. 

With Management backing, the plans are 
successful. Part I. 


DO SUGGESTIONS SYSTEMS PAY OFF? 
F. A. Denz. Supervision. September 1957. 
p. 9-12. 

Part II covers case histories and methods 
used in successful plans. 


COMPANY PRACTICES IN RUNNING 
SUGGESTION SYSTEMS. Management Re- 
view. July 1957. p. 28-9. 

Covers the recent findings of the Dartnell 
Corp. survey. 


EMPLOYES’ IDEAS EASE PROFIT 
SQUEEZE. Nations Business. February 1958, 
p. 78-9. 

How to develop a suggestion system for em- 
ployees that will increase company profits 
outlined. 
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"Labor and personnel 
decisions must 
_ be based on... 


I! 


WIN; 


Base your personnel and labor policies on facts. Get the “Weekly 


Labor Forecast & Review” letter, the authoritative labor newsletter . . . with 





concise summary of important labor developments. 


It gives information on labor lobby plans, labor union strategy, 
national and state labor legislation and labor union policies that are of 
major importance to personnel directors, labor relations directors and busi- 


ness and industry executives. 


Also get our independent labor newspaper The State Labor News, 


the most widely circulated independent labor newspaper in the United States. 


The Weekly Labor Forecast & Review 


12 NORTH THIRD STREET 
COLUMBUS 15, OHIO 


B O O T H I O Telephone: CApital 4-9770 





See us and our publications at 
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In February, Donald W. Radel joined the Personnel Department of 
the Controller’s Division of the Remington Rand Division of Sperry Rand 
Corporation as Management Development Representative in charge of 
Development, Salary Administration and Organization and Procedures. 
Prior to this change, Mr. Radel was with Bell Aircraft Corporation of 
Buffalo and Fort Worth, Texas for 9 years, first as Assistant to the 
Manager of Industrial Relations and later as Director of Training. 

Following two years in the U. S. Navy, he attended the University of 
Buffalo and received his BA degree in Industrial Psychology, minoring in 
Industrial Relations. 


Dugald Black, formerly director of labor relations of the Bendix 
Aviation Corporation, has been appointed vice president in charge of 
industrial relations and a member of the administration committee, it 
was announced recently. 

Mr. Black joined Bendix in 1941 as an accountant. The following year 
he was named controller of the Zenith Carburetor division. In 1944 he 
was appointed to the central staff of industrial relations. In 1947 he 
was named assistant director of industrial relations and director of labor 
relations in 1950. He is a member of ASPA and the Industrial Relations 
Committee of the Aircraft Industries Association. 


Jay W. Beatty was recently named Supervisor of Personnel Services 
for the Meredith Publishing Company, Des Moines, Iowa. He was, for 
two and a half years, employed by the Hamilton Division, Whirlpool 
Corporation, where he advanced to Assistant to the Director, Industrial 
and Employee Relations. Prior to this he was an Interviewer and Job 
Analyst for Aeronca Manufacturing Corporation. 


Mr. Beatty received his B.A. degree in Psychology from the Univer- 
sity of Michigan in 1952. 


W. Ray Normington was recently appointed personnel manager — 
manufacturing, for Fibreboard Paper Prod. Corp. His career in manu- 
facturing with the company includes 25 years at the Stockton Board Mill 
and Corton Plant. Recently, he has been assistant general manager of 
Manufacturing, director of manufacturing services and since March 1958, 
general production manager of the Packaging Group. This is a newly- 
created position in Fibreboard’s Administration Division. 


Kirk Frederick has been appointed personnel manager in charge of 
marketing for Fibreboard Paper Products Corporation it was recently 
announced. It is a newly-created position in the company’s Administration 
Division. Mr. Frederick joined Fibreboard in 1951. Prior to his néw 
appointment he was director of organization planning for the company. 
His wide range of experience in marketing and production planning in- 


cludes industrial engineering, purchasing and sales analysis with a large 
national organization. 





INDUSTRIAL PSYCHOLOGY, Thomas W. 
Harrell. Rinehart & Company, Inc., New York. 
1958. 398 pp. $6.00. 

Thomas W. Harrell is professor of applied 
psychology, Graduate School of Business, Stan- 
ford University. He has long been associated 
with basic research and its application in in- 
dustry, and has been a consultant on Manage- 
ment Selection and Training for many com- 
panies including the Standard Oil Company 
of California. 

This book is well written and the over-all 
organization should make it most useful to 
personnel administrators seeking a basic back- 
ground in the subject of industrial psychology. 
Many illustrative examples have been incor- 
porated from actual situations and the im- 
portance of human relations in industry has 
been stressed. This is basically a textbook and 
the brief chapter summaries will prove most 
helpful to anyone interested in serious study 
of psychological factors in industry. A Casebook 
of actual situations is available at $1.50. 


GUIDANCE SERVICES: ORGANIZATION 
AND ADMINISTRATION. By Emery Stoops. 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., New York. 
1959. 302 pp. $5.75. 

This textbook has been written from the ex- 
perience of nine practical school men as a 
graduate-level text which discusses the basic 
principles and techniques for successfully or- 
ganizing and administering career guidance. 
The emphasis is, however, on practicality, 
stressing the problems actually faced by school 
councelors and administrators who are charged 
with the responsibility for organizing and de- 
veloping a “live” guidance program. 

The book sets forth a workable plan applica- 
able to both large and small schools where 
certified and non-certified persons share in 
planning effective guidance services which can 
best help realize the better adjustment of all 
students. 

The chapter on public relations shows how 
guidance programs must, have the understand- 
ing and support of pupils, parents, teachers, 
taxpayers, board members and patrons. The 
chapter on budgeting reconciles what is desir- 
able with what is practical to a guidance- 
oriented administrator. The authors recognize 
the need for physical facilities, supplies, and 
personnel, and translates these needs into real- 
istic budgetary items. 





Books tor P-IR EXECUTIVES 


FOREMEN IN ACTION. By Glenn L. Gardi- 
ner. Harper and Brothers, New York. 1959. 
238 pp. $4.50. 

The core of this practical handbook is on- 
the-job studies taken from the ordinary work- 
ing day of twelve industrial foremen, each 
representing a different phase of good super- 
vision. The reader watches these men handle 
personality conflicts, grievances, complaints 
about safety measures, emergencies, the fit- 
ting of each worker to the job for which he is 
best suited by temperament and ability, the 
meeting of deadlines, and the improvement of 
communication between worker and superior. 
Ultimately each foreman, in his own way, 
fuses the whole into a smoothly functioning 
operation. 

The case histories are written in an easy, 
informal style, giving both sides of conversa- 
tions, to offer an insight into the psychological 
reactions of the people involved. Action plans 
for each chapter provide questions, sugges- 
tions for group discussion, and tests by which 
the foreman or student of management can 
check his own performance in twelve vital 
areas. 

The author, Glenn L. Gardiner, a former 
vice president of the Forstmann Woolen Com- 
pany is at present vice president of the Elliott 
Service Company and editor of Management 
Information. 


KNOW YOUR SOCIAL SECURITY. By Ar- 
thur Larson. Harper and Brothers, New York. 
1955, 1959. 240 pp. $3.50. 

This revised edition of Know Your Social 
Security incorporates the new rights created 
by the latest amendments to the Social Secur- 
ity Act. Whole sections of the book are de- 
voted to what you should know as employee, 
employer, and beneficiary. Individual chapters 
take up the matter of how to become insured, 
how to estimate benefits, and how to make a 
claim, 

For those concerned with the social security 
law this handbook also interprets current de- 
bate on such questions as the element of 
partial distribution, the effect of continued 
earnings after sixty-five, the “blanketing-in” 
question, pay-as-you-go proposals, and whether 
self-employed doctors and lawyers should be 
covered. The book will be of value to anyone 
seeking a picture of the correct procedures for 
his employees. 
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To be really in the know, read... 


HUMAN. EVENTS!* 


HUMAN EVENTS ... the Washington newsletter — 
. . . that tells the story behind the news — 
. will give your executives and supervisors what they need 
to know about American politics and the Washington scene. 
HUMAN EVENTS .. . favors free enterprise — 


. fights for limited constitutional government. 


HUMAN EVENTS ... $llayear 408 First St., S. E. Washington 3, D.C. 





COMPANY RATES for subscriptions mailed to individual addresses: 


11 or more 


$9.00 each per year 


50 . 7.50 : 
100 a 5.90 7 
500 7 5.70 yy 

1000 ws 5.50 ™ 





*VISIT THE HUMAN EVENTS BOOTH AT THE A.S.P.A. CONFERENCE 
IN MILWAUKEE 
A free one year subscription and a copy of the dramatic new biography of Herbert 


Hoover by Eugene Lyons, Senior Editor of Readers Digest, will be awarded at the 
Conference. 











Let’s all meet in: 

























the dates for “America’s Greatest 
annual Personnel Conference are: 


MAY 15 - 16-17-18 


| 
A it’s New York in... 


t i. ADMINISTRATION 


Valuable professional policies and practices 
The biggest planned program yet 

Things to do for all the family 

Specially arranged tours and fun for everyone! 


ENC Ie at the STATLER HILTON HOTEL 





WONDERFUL TOWN! 
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ow the Bruning Man 
“Raises the Roof’ 


to Solve Your 


Paperwork Problems! 


® Only your Bruning Man does so 

much, gives so much to help you 

make a clean sweep of paperwork 

troubles throughout your company! 

He has the copying machines, 

the one-writing systems, the experience and service facilities 

to help you eliminate the tremendous waste of clerical copying 

from your accounting department to your production plant. 

With his modern Bruning Copyfiex copying machines, you 

write information only once, mechanically reproduce all 

subsequent documents in any systematized business operation 

from one original form. No clerical copying or proofreading. 

You speed operations, save hundreds to thousands of 
dollars annually. 


CALL THE BRUNING MAN ~ He’s your expert on paperwork! 
He’s backed by a company with over 60 years’ experience as 
researcher, manufacturer, and supplier. He’s located in princi- 


pai U.S. Cities. In Canada: 105 Church St., Toronto. Home $ ; 
office: Charles Bruning Company, Inc., Mt. Prospect, Illinois. Low-Cost Diazo Copying at Its Best! 


Desk Top Modet $555. 
Larger Models Available. 
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